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PREFACE 



Prior to the launching of, the. first sputnik (1952)., Russian 
language instruction' was an msigai'f icant element in Americai} 
foreign language education. Now, /a Im'ost* twenty years later, 
Russian is taught in many 'secondary schools and comiaonly offer-ed • 
in college's and universities. Despite its vastly improved position, 
Russian, along iii-xh other modern foreign languages/ finds its 
place in the curriculum threatened. 

During the euphoric decade of the sixties, Russian enrollments 
rose dramatically at all Le\2els of ^instruction,. Curriculum 
development in Ru^ian 'flourished, provicftng a multitude of 
basid texts and supplementary materials, ^nd various teaching 
alternatives were explored* In the mid-seventies, the Russian 
language-teaching professi^On, having bepe'^^ted iinmeri^ely from the 
experience of the recent past, Confronts some vexy h^rd realities ♦ 
The contrfbutions included the present pujjli (Nation attempt 
to provide a comprehensive overview of these realities and a 
picture of .the status of the ^^adfong of ^liSssikn in the U.S.* 
toda^» The work ha§ been commissioned >t^y the ER^ -CieijAnghouse • 
oh Languages and Lin|uisties, located at tfe CeVter for Applied 
linguistics. . ' - 
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TRENDS I^^ ENROLLMENTS. IN RUSSIAN IN U.S. 
COLLEGES ANP PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



Richard I. Bfod, Modern Language Association of America 



Trends in Foreign Language Enrollments, 1960-74 

For foreign languages, as for other traditional fields of study, 
the decade* of the 1960^^j,epres,ented a golden age of enrollments, 
expansion, and employment for the teaching profession. As overall 
student enrollments roser-more rapidly in the first half of the 
decade,, more slowly iif the second--language enrollments also climbed, 
demonstrating the continuing importance of language study within 
the traditiojial liberal arts curriculum. In 1960, modern language 
enrollments in secondary schools were equal to 21.7 percent of 
total enrollment; by 1968 the percentage had risen to 27.7 (on,ly ^ 
to drop 'back again by 19^70 to 26.'4).^ At the college level, the-' 
rati6 peaked earlier, rising from 17.0 percent in i960 to 17«8 percent 
in 1963 (it then dropped back to 15.5 percent in 1968 and feU 
to 9.9 percent by 1974). 2 .Giv^n the continuing expansion of the 
sti|dent population, the declining ratios were not immediately 
accompanied by losses in *ab$olute enrollment figures, but those 
losses appeared eventually: at the college level, a decline of 
0.5 percent between 1968 and 1970, and 9.2 percent between 1970^ 
and. 1972; in the schools, a slight but ominous drop of 0.1 percertt 
■between 1968 ^d 1970.3 ' , * • ^ ' ^ 

In retrospect, ^e declining ratios appear to have been early warnings 
of the losses that ultimately occurred as a result of a shrinkage 
of the total enrollment base and a gradual dislodging of .language 
study from its entrenched (and privileged) position iri the libera^ 
arts curriculum. Ar least three trends seem to have played a' role' , 
in this development: (1) a dissipation of the enthusiasm for 
l-anguage study that had been inspired by tHe first sputnik (1957), 
tlv?' passage of the National Defense Education Act (1958), aSd other . . 
external events; (2) a contraction of the liberal arts-B.A. segment 
of higher education, accompanied by expansion of the professional- 
vocational segment (particularly noticeable in the growth charts 
of the junior and community colleges)'; and (3) a rapidly spreading 
trend toward elimination or reduction of foreign language requirements 
for the B.A. degree. The shift in requirements, unquestionably the 
most significant factor in ihre decline of language enroll(nents, has ^ 




been amply docuraented 'by MLA surveys taken in 1970-71 and again in 
, 1974-75,^ Like the enrollments, , the fixed language requirement 
had reached a peak in the mid-1960s, when fully 88.9 percent 
of B,A. -granting institutions reported having an all-'College language 
requirement for the B.A. degree. .By 1970-71, the percentage had 
dropped to 76.7, by 1974-7$; to 54.0.5 Although the MLA was able 
, to show, on the basis of resp'onses to its 1970-71 questionnaire, * ' 
that erosion of language requirements was part of a general pattern 
of student and faculty resistance to xequirements in general and 
not to language stud> per ^e, the trend continued and exerted an 
inevitable "ripple effect'* upon enrcllraents in four-year colleges, 
two-year colleges, and secondary schools. • 

The movement away from requireme;its ^Iso helps to explain the striking 
^differences in enrollment trends among the various languages. 
During the two-year period 1968-70, Spanish enrollments at thQ 
high school level rOse 6,6 percent, while* those in French fell 
by 7.5 percent, German by 3,0 percent, and Russian by 17X1 percent. . 
Latin, in a class by itself, dropped 28.7 percent between 1968 " • 
and 1970.6 Similarly, at the college level, while Spanish and 
Italian enrol lment$ . continued to rise between 1968 and 197Q (and 
Spanish thereby overtook French to become the leading < language 
taught^ in colleges), substantial losses were recorded for French 
(7.4 percent), German (6.3 percent), Russian percent), 
' and Latin (21.1 percent). Not until the cpl lege enrollment survey 
of 1972 did Spanish begin to show a^decline (6.3* percent between 
1970 and 1972), while enrollments continued to fall at an even 
raore'rapid rate in French (1-8,4 percent), German (12.6 percent) 
and Lat^n (11.6 percent). Only Russian, for reasons we shall 
explore below, managed to "hold its own" between 1970 and 1972 
V^th an increase of 0.6 percent ,7 ' / ' ^ 

It is clearly more than coincidence that the sudden and steep loss 
of enrollments in French, German, and Latin should have occurred 
during the years when language requirements for the B.A. degree * 
began to wither^ away in nearly'half the nation's colleges. The 
conclusion seems inescapable that the study of these three traditional 
languages was in fact closely associated with the college requirement* 
in the minds of students and their Advisors. If this is true, 
then the surviva.l of Spanish (and to a lesser extent, of Russian) 
' suggests tKat uhat language had more "going for it," and that students 
could be fw^suaded to study it on grounds other than coercion. The 
reasons behind student preferences are often difficult to understand, 
but the relative success of Spanish would appear to be based upon 
its persistent reputation as an easy language to learn, upon the 
growing presence of Spanish-speaking populations in U.S. cities, 
and upon an increasing awareness of its political and conmiercial 
usefulness, « 

The idea that "usefulness" should be a prime motivation for language 

study is hardly new in the history of American education. It is, 

in fact, one of the premises underlying the National Defense ^^Education 



Act and ultimately the best explanation for the steady growth of 
instruction in the so-called "exotic" or unconunonly taugh^t languages 
dyfing the 1960s- Although in many ways Russian belongs :^fr this 
category--particularly because of its involvement in area studies 
programs --the NILA's surveys have always tabulated Russian statistics 
separately and have reserved the category "less commonly taught" 
for all. languages other than. French, German, Itaiian, Russian, 
Spanish, Latin, and Ancient Greek. Collectively, this group of 
languages has grown faster than any other: from 13,425 enrollments 
in 1960 to 64,132 in 1974, an increase of 377 percent. The 
leading languages in the group ar^ Hebrew "(22,371 enrollments in 
1974), Chinese (10,662), Japanese (9,604), Portuguese (5,073) 
and Arabic (2, 034). 8 In addition to their political and com- 
mercial importance, another obvious factor in the growth 
of these languages has been ethnic identification, a motivation 
that also contributes to the generally healthy state of enrollments 
in Italian. The strength of this factor is also evident from , 
the list of institutions. where these languages are taught--a list 
that incliides on the one hand, the large universities that house 
academic centers for area studies, and, on the other hand, urban , 
colleges, both two-year and four-year, that have a strong identifi- 
cation with local ethnic populatioiis*. By contrast, most of the smajl 
liberal arts colleges, second- level state^ colleges, and teacher- 
training 'institutions normally cannot afford to make these peripheral 
languages available to their $tudent;>, and, as a rule, their language 
offerings are limited to the most popular choices. 



Trends in Russian Enrollments 
'■ *. 

/ 

rfnterest in Russian was negligible in AmeriQan education until 
after the Second World War and grew only slowly during the 1950s. 
Enrollments in 1958, according to MLA surveys, were only about 

17.000 at the college level and 4,055 in the public secondary 
schools. At the school level, Russian grew rapidly during the 
1960s— faster than any other language-^atid reached a peak of 
26,716 enrollments in 1965, ^an increase of 559 percent in a 
seven-year period. (By contrast, total school enrollments rose 

Vrom 7,9 million to 11.6 during this period--an increase of 
47 percent--and enrollments in all modern foreign languages grew ^ 
from 1.3 million to 3.1, or 137 percent'.) After 19^5,' Russian 
secondary school enrollments dropped again, falling by 24.5 percent 
to 20,162 in the MLA's 1970 survey. Surprisingly, the growth of 
Russian at the college level during the 1960s was relatively slow, 
amolinting to' 33Vi percent between I960 and 1968 (from 30,570 
enrollments 'to 40,696), and thus not nearly as impressive as the 
growth -achieved by French (69.6 percent) and German (48 percent) 
during *the same period, and by Spanish (117.7 percent) and Italian 
(207.3 percent!) ^during the ten-year period that ended with the 
MLA's 1970 survey. 9 After 1968, the enrollment pattern for Russian 
at the college level was, eccentric : between 1968 and 1970 it fell 

11.1 perc^t--more than any other modern language — and between 1970 
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and 1972 iwas the only one of the conunonly taught languages whose 
enrollments did not decrease, but instead held steady with a very 
slight (0.6 per.ceot) increase. Then, between 1972 and 1974, it 
fell back by 10.7 percent to 32,522. 

In seeking explanations for th-is erratic pattern of enrollments, 
orie arrives at one or more general hypotheses. The first 
of thea^'is that Russian was probably not ,as clo'sely tied to, or 
as dependent upon, the college language requirement as were French 
and German and therefore did not decline as severely as did the 
other two languages. This hypothesis presupposes, among other 
things, that students seeking only to fulfill the language requirement^ 
and thus ii0t highly motivated to study a^nguage, would be more 
likely toUiect the traditional French or German and less likely 
to choose a more exotic 'opt ion such as Russian. Conversely, those 
- students electing Russian could be presumed tb be more highly 
motivated than students choosing one of the other languages ' 
merely to fulfill a Requirement . ' / i 

/ ' * 

For many Russian students, undoubtedly, the motivation is cultural: 
that IS, they have been attracted to the language by the glimpses" 
they have had of it in literature in translation, in film, music, 
art, or ballet, or in reading about Russian history, culture, 
politics, or society. In a few cases, the' motivation may be' 
^ vocational-as part of training for a research career in chemistry 

or biology, for example. There is also presumably a "hard core" " 
_ of students who have an ethnic, identification with Riisslan, and a 
certain number who are descendants of other Slavic nations and 
extend their ethnic interest to Russian. Yet, all of these factors 
taken together probably do not add up to a very large body of enroll- 
ments, and the general reputation of Russian as a difficult' language-- 
whether justified or not-is unlikely to help it widen Its^appeal. 

A second hypothests proposed to explain the relative stability of 
Russian enrollments in the late 1960s is one that. would connect it 
with external political events. In this context, it does not seem 
far-fetched to link the status of Rus'sian to the climate of,political 
and commercial rapport between the U.S. and the USSR that existed 
during 1W2 and be.came particularly prominent during President Nixon's 
Visit to the Soviet Union in the spring of that year. The problem 
with such an external stijnulus, of course, is that its effect? 
are not necessarily sustained: witness the results of the MLA's 
1974 survey showing that Russian enrollments have dropped again* 
. (though stiM not, as severely as those ,in French and German). 10 " . 
Yet, connections between external events and' language enrollments 
are not implausible. One assumes, for example, that there was 
such a connection between, 'the "Six-Day War" and the /i^markable 
increase in Hebrew enrollments; between the Arab oil embargo and - 
a growing interest in the study of Arabic; and between Nixon's visit 
1°,, .i'i? ^"'^ '^^ percent .increase in Chinese enrollments between 
fall 1970 and. fall 1972. Seen in this context, the launching of the 
first Soviet sputnik in 1957 would appear to be one of a chain of such 
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influentia^l events. On the other hand^ a long-range tr^nd such as ' 
the expansion of U.S» involvement in Laxiin America undoubtedly also 
has had influence upon language enrollments, 'but its influence 
cannot be pinpointed to any single given year. ^ ^ 

Obviously, it is not enough merely to explain the relative stability 
of Russian in schools and colleges in the 1960s; one is impelled 
also to seek explanations for the limits on its growth,^ and, 
implication, ways in which its growth' might be stimulated. Several 
factors emerge^ including once again the reputation of Russian as 
a difficult language to learn. Recognizing, as one must, that 
^ny eff#rt_ to increase enrollments in Russi^an in the American 
educatipnal system of the. 1970s must work alon^ the lines of mass 
appeal, it is clear that such a reputation, whether deserved oi: not, 
is a factor to be reckoned with ._ In its most superficial form, 
the negative reputation may be .based on nothing more than the 
supposed obstacle of the Cyrillic alphabet. It may, however^ be 
grounded upon the very real difficulties faced by students who 
have never befor^encountered a highly inflected language, or it 
may ultimately be based upon the problem of/ljearning a language 
with a relatively low percentage of vocabulary cognate with English. 
•In short, for some students the reputation is a reality, and those 
Veatures of Russian that interest or, challenge the superior student 
will not necessarily appeal to the rank and' file. 

Another factor to be considered in assessing the status Russian 
" is the perennial problem of a lack' of opportunity for study abroad. 
Despite expaAsion of opportunities in recent years, distance, 
C0st of travel, and lack of space are still serious obs*tacles to 
advanced study and* to the training of, teachers. Surprisingly enough, 
a lack of teachers is also a factor. limiting the growth of Russian, 
despite a general ^increase in unemployirtent in the language-teaching 
profession. Although 'there are no reliable data on the number 
of active and prospective teachers of Russian available in the 
UniteTd States, the unemployment rate apparently is not yet high.^l 
In any case, the pool of available teachers, . including those currently 
in* training, would not permit an unlimited expansion of enrol Iments, 
even if other circumstances were suddenly to move enrollments in, 
an upward direction. 

A fourth limiting factor is one that might be called "political": 
it is the generally marginal status of Russian in schools and 
col leges--marginal vis-^-vis other languages and other fields of 
study. Russian is marginal in the sense, that its teaching staff 
in the smaller and middle-sized institutions may consist of two 
or three persons, or in some cases only one person, and in a few 
cases only a fraction of a person, i.e.i a part-tinfe instructor 
• or a' faculty member who teaches another sub^^ect — usually another 
language — in addition to Russian. In the secondary schools, of 
course, this "fractional" pattern is the norm, since districts 
can rarely afford hire teachers who do not offer a useful 
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teaching minpr. Recent studios have shovr-n that in certain typical 
state systems, fe\*er than half the regular teachers of the commonly' 
taught languages (Spanish, French, German) have a full teaching 
assignment in their major Janguage; instead, they have assignments 
in which^lajiguage study may be combined withyone or more oth/r 
subjects, ranging from English or social studies to physical education*^ 
Jh^ pattern is not infrequent in college language programs, although 
normally the minor subject will be another foreign language or, 
English. Even when Russian teachers are able to handle other 
subjects, the language may still have only a^marginaj labor pool. 
As a^ result, no bac^^-up teachers may be aVailable to fill vacancies 
when theycpccur. In such cases, a, superintendent may be unwilling 
tfe introdtice Rus^i^n* into the curriculum without ass^ance that 
its continuity can be maintained. 

Even in the college context, the status o£ Russian may be marginal. 
.Among other problems,, it normally lacks a 'Tiome-base*' of its own.,^ * . ' 

^ Only in larger, more^restigious universities with graduate ^programs — 
and oGcarsionall^ ie some of the older, ^traditional colleges--do.es 
o^e find full-scale, departments ^of Russian or Slavic languages. 
According to an analysis undertaken by the 'MLA in 1975, of 596 
U.S. institutions that of fer -Russian, onl-y 76 locate the program, 
in a department of -Russian or Slavic languages, * Aij&ther 52 maintain 
"combination*'' aepartm«nts, e.g., German and Russian, French and 
Russian, , etc. , and the remaining 468 house their programs in , 
departfients with collective names %uch as Modern Languages, foreign 

'Languages, Humanities, and the like.* In many c^ses, the faculty , 
6f suc\ collective departments -are able to make good use of the 
advantage? afforgjed by'' the arranger^ent : comparative or multinational 
courses, multilingual film series and social activities for students, . 
political ''cl4>ut" in dealing witji ^he dean or with other- departmdHr$. ' 
For the ^languages with fewer representatives, however, there is • ^ 
always a danger of being overlooked by the administration or by 
the chairman, who ij^ most cas^s'^s himself a representative of 
one of the larger language groups^ Should enrollments in a fess 
cdiilmpnly taught language decline even furth^, its position will 
naturally become more and more marginal, until the idea of dropjfing ^ 
it from %he curriculum may become less* dnd less unthinkable, and 
a ^pitit of enlightened cannibalism may dictate that the -survival 
of the body will require the sacrifice of its weakest »limb. * 

This is' not to suggest. that Russian ^ould afford, or necessarily 
ev^n profit by, fr-in^dependent viepartmental status. The advantages and 
disadvantages of independent versus collective departments will { 
vary from campus to campus and will depend very much » on the personalities 
involved. In any case, the Russian staff very often will not even 
be consulted about matters of organization. For many members of 
the Russian-teaching profession, therefore, the question- of 
departmental organization is simply a '*given,'* and not a'^tter of 
choice. . ' * ^ 
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* College^ Russian Enrollnents, 19Z4-75 

Tables 1, 2, and 3 belov^ are based on returns received in the MLX's 
fall 197^ stirvey of college level foreign language enrollments. * 
Table 1 shows the 1974 figures for Russian compared with the results 
of the last previous survey, taken in 1*72. "^able 2 sbows gains 
or losses in Russinan enrollments betweei/?72 and 1974 for a repre- 
sentative group of 29 institutions • Table 3, taken directly from 
the fiLA's 1974 report, compares trends in Russian en^xjllments 
between 1960 and 1974 with those in French, German,' Italian, and 
Spanish. 

Table 4 represents an attempt to provide an ind-ex of changes in 
the, supply of teachens of Russian sinc^ 1958. The table pre$ents 
data on earned degrees, cftrived from U.S. Office of Education 
reports that are not*, 'at this vnriting, available beyond the 
academic year' 1971-72* The table con^jares B.A. 's, M.A. 's,'and Ph.D.'s 
granted in all modem foreign languages in the four largest 
language fields far four selected years. ^5 The lower portion of 
the table presents the growth factor, by degree and by language, 
over the ten-/ear period from 1958-59 to 1968«69 and the thirteeOr 
year period from'-1958-59 to 1971-72. The table shows that Compared 
with the overall growth factors for modem foreign languages, Russiah 

' production of B.A./s was^ significantly above average; the number of ^ 
M.A.'s was near average in 1969, but well below average in 1972; and 
the production of Ph.D.'s was far below average. In analyzing the 

,data^ the assumption is made tha^ in the foreign language field, 
rf.A. and Ph.D, production figures provide a rough index of changes 
in teacher supply; B.A. production, however, is more IrJC^y to be 
an index of demand than of supply, and can be interpreted in the' light 
of available enrollment data. Although no detailed conclusions can 
be drawn from Table .4, it would. appear that teacher supply in Russian 
increased by' a smaller factor than that in other lafiguages, especially 
German. Given the relatively stable enrollment in Russian at the 
college level, this suggests that until 1972 at least, supply arid 
demand for coll-ege teachers of Russian were, more nearly in balance 
than in' other languages. • * _ 
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TABLE' 1 



. ENROLLMENTS IN RUSSIAN, FALL 1972 AND FALL 1974 



c 


Two-Year 
' Colleges 


* Four-Year institutit3n> 


Total 
Registrations 


. llridergraduate 


Graduate 


Total 


1972 
19"4 


1,867 
1^23 


32,619 
29,018 ' 


1,923 ^ 
1,781 


54,542 
30,799 


- 36,409 
^2,522 


4 change 


•-7.7 


-11.0 


-7,4 


-10^.8 


-10,7 



TABL^'*5 



REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS .KITH SIGNIFICANT GAINS OR 
LOSSES IN RUSSIAN* ENROLLMENTS, 1972-74 (MLA SURVEY) 







- - 


Institution 


1972 
- 


1974 


Los Angeles City College 


136 ^ 


80 


University of California at Santa Barbara 


149 - 


67 


Colorado State University 


59 


90 


Northwestern University * ^ 


* 238 


95 


Purdue University (Lafayette) 


175 


240 


Momingside .College (Iowa) 


0 


22 


Iowa State University 


124 


66 


University of Kansas 


189 


277 


Morgan State Col lego (Maryland) •''v ' 


93 


43 


Boston College 1 


102 


213 


University of Michigan ^ 


3^1 


428 


St. Olaf College (Minnesota) 


91 


39 


University of Minnesota at Minneapolis \* 


403 


297 


Dartmouth College 


.123 • 


85 


Rutgers University, Newark 


106 


69 


University of New Mexico 


87 


145 


SUNY at Binghamton 


lOS 


62 


Syracuse University * * " 


208 


102 


Colgate University 


36 


83 


Duke University 


162 


129 


University of , Cincmnat i - 


99 


71 


University of Oregon 


114 


210 


Albright College (Pennsylvania) 


47 


9 


East Texas State University 


40 


2 


Brigham Young University' 


391 


. 147 


George Mason College^Virginia) 


23 


59 


Washington State University 


69 


S5 


University of. Washingfton , 


368 


317 


Lawrehce University (Wisconsin) 


111 


^ 69 
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^5. During the same period the prevalence of entrance requirements 
in foreign languages dropped from* 33.6 percent (1965-66) to 
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6. Percentages are calculated from the figures listed in the 1^70 
survey report (see 'note 1 above) . 

7. See Table 2 in the 1970 and/t972 college surveys (see no^:e 3 above) ♦ ' 

8. See Table 4 in the 1974 *col l^ege survey.- ^ ' 

> 9. See Table 5 in the '1972 college survey. * ' ' 

10. See Table 3 in this chapter. t ' ^ • 

lU See Table 4 in this chapter. 

12. See Mayrice W. Conner, "Foreign Language Teaching Combinations/' ^ 
and William Harvey, *Teaching-Field Combinations in Texas Public 
Schools," both in ADFL Bulletin 6 (March 197*^) : 29-35. 

13. Tne source for all -figures in Table 4 is an annual publication 
of the U.S. Officer of Education, Earned Degrees Conferred 
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summarized annually in A Fact Book on Higher Education, Fourth Issue . 
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THE TEACHING OF RUSSIAN IK AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 1974-75 

t ' 

Gerard L. Ervin, The Ohio State University 



Introduction: Tnc- hnrollnent Picture 

This' report is concerned with the status of Russian langiAge teaching 
in Aaerican schools at tTi^ secondary level, -^hich >ill include 
grades ''-i: unless otherwise specified. After presenting national 
enrollment statistics, we shall take a clo^e look at a. single state, 
Ohio, with the hope that generalisations made about Ohio's programs 
may shed some light on enrollments, materials, ai*d problems relating 
to secondary school Russian programs elsevr^iere m the United States*. 
Some atte^TTpts will be made to define the causes 'for the continuing^ 
decrease in Russian enrollments, and suggest idn&^wi 11 be offered 
for reversing this trend. 

For anyone interested in the study of Russian m the United Staters, 
there is probably no "better place to start than with Albert Parry's 
America Learns Russian .^ In some 200 well-documented pages, ^*arry 
takes the reader 'through as many years, from the earliest records 
of the teaching of Russian on the North American continent (the 
1740s in the Aleutian Isl^ds a/id Alaska) to the mid-1960s. ^ One' 
comes away from the book with, the observation that, 'with the exception 
of a smaU corps of devotees, most Americans who h^e studied * 
Russian {jave done so for purely pragmatic reaso^is: economic, 
military, or political. 

In the 1955-56 apaderaic year, only nine American secondary schools 
offered Russi^. With the launching of the first sputnik in 1957, 
however, America introduced Russian into her high schools on a 
large 'scale^ Figures in Table 1, compiled from the U.S. Office of 
Education, the American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages, 
and.tlie Modern Language Association of America, record the pattern 
of growth in Russian from 1958 to 1970 (for comparative purposes" 
figures in other foreign languages' and for total-public secondary 
schodl enrollment are shown as well). 



I'wistL^ express -my thanks to the Center for Slavic and East 
European Studies at The Ohio State ^University far its financial support 
of this report and to the Russian teachers in Ohio, the many state 
foreign language supervisors, and other Russian teachers across 
the country who responded to requests for information. 
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For the purposes of this study, it is the Russian enrollment figures 
of the last decade which are the most pertinent. In the fallowing 
table, the dovmward trend during* the first half of this period is 
particularly clear. ' 



TABLE : 

OiANGlS-C RUSSIAN UNOJACL ENROLLMENTS, 19b5-"0 





^1 


19o5 






Perce''.ta^c l 




J Le4e 1 s 
♦ \ 




1965-68 


1968-70 




i \ 


7-8 


5,511 ' 


4,289 


^ 5,176 


-19.5 


-25.9 


: "C^ 

-40.2 




9-12 


26,716 


24,'51S 


20,162 


- 8.9 


-I'.l 


• -24.$' 




7-12 


32,02"' 


28,^0"- 


23,53*8 


-10.7 


-18.4 


-27.1 


PSS i9i 


\12) 


11,611,19"- 


i::»,"'2i,5'52 


15,301 ,885 


9.6, 


4.6 


14.6 


enroHr 


fcnt 















[Sources: 'MLA; ADFL Bulletin]-'^ 



It takes only a cursory glance at these two tables to see.tHat, While 
school enrollments climbed steadily from 1965-7Q, Russian language 
enrollments' during the /ain'e period dropped drastically. 

It is unfortunat^, but perhaps a further indication of the <!<?cl loj-ng 
jiationajl interest in foreign languages, that since 1^70 there h5,c, 
oeen ncj detailed nationwide studies of secondary school language 
• enrollnients (although as this chapter goes to press,, the Modern Language 
, Association has completed about two-thirds of the worj; on it- 1974-7S 
secondary school enrollment survey, funded by the U.§. Offi<.c of ^ 
Education), In lieU of detaiIe'(J figures, a survey I conducted 
^ specifically for this f^etuciy migbt^ prove enlightening. • * 

' Fifty-five questionnaires were raiailed to the fpreign language 
coordinator of each state and territory of the U.S.; thirt>-nine 
(71 percent) were returned. TVo questions related to enrollments: 
(1) Approximately how many secondary (7-12) schools in your state 
offer Russian? (2) In general terms, have Rbssian enrollments in 
your state increased, decreased, or remained about the same over the 
last two or three years? The results of this survey are given in 
Table 3. 
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table's 

secondary russian' progra.ms by .state 



State or Territory 



Number of Schools 
Offerihg Russian 



Enrollment Trends 
over last 2-3 Yearns 



Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Canal Zone' 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
II Imois 
Indiana . . 
* Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska' 
Nevada 
New Jers'ey 
New York 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
Puerta Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas • 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin ' - 
Wyoming 




K/A 
•N/A 

N/A 

N/A 



+ 

N/A 



N/A 



N/4 

9 



[In addition to the above, the National Association of Independent 
Schools* Russi^ survey, conducted in the fall of 1974, lists 52 
schools with Russian programs. ]4 
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From these data, it raa> be observed that of the thirty-nine states 
responding, ci^ht 120 i)crcent> report no Russian study at all m ' - 
their "secondarv schools (it would seem fair to assume that the 
group of non-respondin§ states v»ould reflect a similar, or perhaps 
an even higher, percentage without Russian); six (15'percent) report 
that enro'llments have been increasing; fifteen (58 percent) report 
that Russian enroliments have been decreasing; and ten (26 percent) 
report relatively stable Russian enrollnents. 

Let us now turn to Ohio, where I have been in .a position to do a 
nvore deta-iled study of ^he Russian programs, the teachers of these 
prograns, the materials they use, and the concerns that they express. 

A ClosO-Up of One State: Ohio, 1974-75 

A questionnaire was sent to alf the teachers actively engaged m 
tea^hi'ng one or more Russian classes in Ohio secondary schools. The 
survey included teachers m public, private, and parochial schools. 
Of the thirty-three questionnaires sent out, twenty-eight (84 percent) 
were returned. From the responses of these teachers, the following 
information has been compiled. 

Teachers 

Twenty-four of the twenty-eight (86 percent) are non-native speakers 
of Russian. Eight (23 percent) report that they have attended an 
NDEA or other intensive Russian prog^ram in the United States for 
a summer session or 'longer, • and twelVe (42 percent) report that they 
have been to the USSR. The mean number of years spent teaching 
^t their present school is 8,5 (from a low of one year to a high 
of seventeen years; median =9.0 years); the mean number of years 
teaching Russian at their ^present school is: 5.8 (low - 1; hi^h - 14; 
median = 5.0); the mean number gf years of Russian-teaching experience 
is 7.2 (low - 1; high - 2^; median = 6.5). 

Enrol Iments , ... 

Five of the twenty-eight teachers (17 percent) report th&t thcif 
enrollments have been rising over the last two ar^ three years, fifteen 
(53 percent) report that their enrollments have bjsen going down, \ 
and eight £^8 percent) report that their enrollments during this 
period have'-remained about the same. Their reports on approximate 
enrollments m Russian I over the. last three years bear'out the 
nationwide downward trend seen earlier: 

1972-75 1 973-74 ' 1974-75 
19.1 16.9 



Average Russian f ^-i -j^ 

Enrollment per Teacher ' ' 
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The teachers identified a number of factors that affected their 
enrollments. Negative factors (followed by the number of teachers 
mentioning each factor) included the difficulty of the language (8); 
scheduling conflicts [from mini-courses, in particular] (5); a lack * 
^of support from counselors, who suggest that the language is "too 
""hard" (4); a lack of support, e.g., financial, from the administration ' (3) ; 
the availability of a "head start** in other foreign languages, but 
hot in Russian, at the junior-high level (2); the general trend* , ** 
away from foreign languages (2); poor texts (1); a heavy teaching 
load, with too much preparation (1); a large Black population which 
does not identify with Russian (1); indifference from the local 
college or university (1) . 

Among the factors which influence their Russian enrollments positively, 
respondents reported the. teacher's own recruitipent efforts (2); 
support from the principal and administrators (2); hard work and 
commitment on the part of the teacher (1); support from counselors (1); 
cooperation ,from othei: foreign language teachers in suggesting Russian 
to students as an additional foreign languag-e (1); a large popuj^ation 
of Slavic background which can identify with Russian (1) . 

Finally, a map depicting the approximate locations of th^ Russian 
language programs in Ohio shows that *they are concentrated in large 
metropolitan areas, with a. few isolated, though eften quite strong, 
programs in other areas of the state (see Figure 1) . Such a ^ 
pattern of concentration may reflect the presence of a university 
Sl'avic department with a strong program support for secondary 
schools, the presence of a large population of Slavic descent in the 
area, a large school system which can afford to support "specialized'* 
courses with limited enrollments, or a combination of all* of t^hese. 




Figure 1. Locfetion- 
of Russian programs 
in Ohio = x 



Materials 

The teachers, mentioned some twenty titles when asked, tp identify 
their ba^ic texts. In order to provide some evaluation of the degree 
of teacher .satisfaction with the five most often cited text%, a 
value of (3) was assigned to each "quite satis'fied" citajfion, a 
value of • (2) to each "it's OK" citation, and a value of (1) to 
, each "unhappy wi,th it" citation. The resolts of the evaluations ^ 
are indicated in Table .4; 

TABLE 4 



EVALUATIONS OF FIVE MOST COMMONLY CITED TEXTS 



Text 


total 


* , Evaluation • 


Mean. 


Citations 


3 


2 


1 


Evaluation 
* 


Liapunov et al. , eds.^ 
A-L M Russian 
(HarccJlirt, Bra^fe 
Jovanovich) ' 


* 


12 


6 


5 


1 


7 41 


Fair'feanks and Leed, 
Basic Conversational 
Russian (Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston) 


m 


7 


'0 


2 


5 


1.28 


Khavronina, Russian As We 
It (Progress, Moscow) 


Speak 


4 


3^ 


1 


0 


2:75 - 


Fayer, Basic Russian 
(Pitman) 




4 


' 0 


4 


^0 


"2.00 ■ 


Bond, et al. , eds.', 
Gradecj Russian Reader 
(Heath) 




3 


3 


0 


0 


3.00 ^ 



Each of the following four texts was mentioned twice: Fayer and 
Pressman, Simplified Russian Grammar (Pitman); Groriicka, Bates-Yakobson, 
Essentials of Russian (Prentice-Qall) ; Kostomarov,, Russian for Everybody' * 
(Progress, Moscow); Smith and Afanasieff, Introduction to Russian (Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston) . 

Each of the following texts was mentipned once: * Stilman, Stilman, and 
Harkins, Introductory Russian Grammar (Blaisdeli); Potopova, Russian 
(Fofeign Languages Publishing House, Moscow); Domar, Bgsic Russian 
(McGraw-Hill); Khavronina, Russian in Exercises (Progress, Moscow); 
Schacht et al.. Easy Readers (EMC Corporation): Dohertv et al., Russian: 
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flOoRs .1 and' 11 (Heath); and Menac and Volos, Russian by the Audio- 
Visual Method (Rand-McNally)-/ - ' - , 

c ) ^ 

When asked to what extent they had been able to locate media (films, • 
t^pes, filrastrips, realia, pictures, records, etc.) that were useful 
to them in their teaching, twelve of the twenty-eight teachers 
(42 percent) /indicated *'some,*I nine '(52 percent) "a lot," and seven 
(25 percent) "ver^?- little." Some commonly used media included 
teachers' slides of the USSR (4); tapes accompanying texts* (4); films (4); 
recorded songs (5) ;v^USSR Embassy materials (3); teachers' records 
^ from the USSR (2); teachers^ realia from the USSR (2); materials from 
the public library (2); teachers-* tapes from the USSR (1); news 
programs (l}; filmstrips (1); and magazines and pictures (1), 

When a^ked what kinds of media and other materials they vould like 
to see increased, the teachei^ indicated, films (6); slide or film- 
strip series (3); games (2); tapes (2); a student magazinl^ in 
Russian like KOMETA (2); and songs (1). , - , 

Teacher Workshops * 

In answer to the query regarding the types of workshopis that would 
be most helpYuI for secondary teaG^^:g,s, the following suggestions 
were offered (because some of the twenty-eight respondents indicated 
moire than the suggested three choices, all choices have been tallied). 



. TABLE ,^ ' - 

SUGGESTED WORKSHOPS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL Rl/SSIAN TEACHERS 

Number of Respondents, 
Type of Workshop , • Suggesting 

Presenting culture .units • . • 17 • 

Preparing songs- and dances ^or club 

and classroom , ^ . 13. 

Developing and utilizing speajfing • 

exercises^ games, tests ^ 13 ' ^ 

Developing and utilising communicative • ' ^ , 

exercises, games, test^ l- ' 10 

Recruiting' students; careers in foreign ^ ^ . 

languages ^ 
Making visual materials 
Developing and utilizing listening 
^ exercises, games, tests ' - . " .^7 

^^^^ Developing and utilising reading • » 

V exercises, games, tests 7 



'Planning language * fairs, special days, 

club activities * ' 

Developing and utilizing writirfg' ^ • 

exercises, games, tests ^ . 5 



TOTAL CHOICES 90 
IS ' ' ' * 



From the foregoing Jatu, the following conclusions seem valid for Ohi 
/(to^the extent that Ohio can be saii to be typical 'of the''Unite4 
^States as a whole^ some of these conclusions .ma> be extendable beyond 
'Ohio's borders): ^* * 

The majority of Russian language teachers at the secondary • 
lev'ei are not native speakers of Russian. ^ . ' 

. {2) Only about half of^the Russian language teachers hav'e been to 
the USSR and/or been involv^ed in some intensive language- 

, . * training, program, 

(3) Most Russian* language teachers were' teachers of some other 
.subject at their present schools before they bogan ' teaching 
Russian. 

(4) Half of the Russian language teachers have been teaching ' . 
Russian for less *than seven y-ears. ^ - 

. tS) the enrollment pattern 'of the' last^ three years' in Russian I 
indica-teis that tl\e downward trend in enrollinents m iluSsian 
is continuing. . * 
(6j v\ccording to the teachers, paramount among the causes #or 

this trend is the difficulty of Russian as perceived by ^ 
students and by^their couns^ors. 

(7) Th^re i> great divjsrsity in the text^ used and in the degree 
'of teocher^satisfaction with these texts. 

(8) .There, is great diversity i^, the media employed; teachers 

feel a need for more visual materials to aid m. their teaching. 

(9) Teachers feel a- need for workshops that would help them . ' 

- devise and ut i Ix^ze luni ts" and materials to develop the speaking 
« and communicative skills of their students.- (These needs 
• may well reflect the .fact that 'few of the teachers are native 
speakers,' ai)d* thof over-half of " them have hot been to the 
^USSR.) . , . f - 



Toward Reversing the Trend: Some Po.ss^iblg C9urses of Action 
^ 1 ' — 1 — : 

^s ,T have tried tp show, Russian study at the secondary-school leyel 

is p.lainly losing ground. • in-his 1970 "Study njf Attrition in Foreign 
*LanguVge enrollments in Four Suburban Public Schools^'* Antimony Papalia 
•^found that the ^critical points ii) dropping foreign langu>ige study 

occiirred^^at. the end of the second and third level. Fifty percent of 

the stjjciert't>./^f^continued their study because they had satisfied 
joquj^eniptii^ mr coilegfe entrance, and the reasons cited by the 

otheSf^'SO* g(yre^i& did not continue included "(1) the difficulty of/ 
'the iTOird tevel, (2) a preference fop another subject or, 

li^k o-trj^M^'it^^t in continuing, (3) the advice of a guidance^ 

dbxinselor. and (4) a dislike. of the teacher^^ 

^ if ^ ^ * * 

Pap^lia*^' study TOy shed some light; on why students do not continue 
in a giyj^k Jan^uage, but we still need to find out why sCudents fail 
td ^i^gn ;Up in the first place. One report dealing specifically witff 
'l^ussian has suggested: ' 
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Russian shares all of the disadvantages faced by other modern 
foreign languages, plus soiae unique handicaps. Russian is 
not viewed as being "practical" as is Spanish, French, or 
Genaan* Oppor.tunitaes to travel, to the USSR remain sufficiently 
care that few students expec^to use it. To sqrae it is 
an enemy language. Tne nationJ^^ic^nd for ..trainee! Russian 
speakers appears jto h.^ve declined. Despite the argument that 
increasing trade contacts with the USSR will lead to a shortage 
of Americans trained in Russian, the cui'renti denand i% not 
sufficient to stimulate the field. ^ 

Another recent report ("Slavic Studies in Ohio") , suggests that a 
second major problem faci^ig Russian instrviction 

... is that of informing guidance counsela/s and principals, 
and influencing them to recommend Russian language courses and 
^ language and area courses, hnere Russian is not i)egun at the 
-junior high^school level (while other ^languages such as 
^French, Spanish, and German are offered] in a g'iven school 

system, it- tends t<> attract the less gifted high school 
, student by the ti%ie it is begun in high ^chool.^ 

But perhaps one of the most common --and in mv^'^view, interesting--'^ ^ 
reasons cited for the downward trend 'in--secondary school foreign 
language study is the following: i ' . \ 

^ Indeed, the colleges and universities may be iaVgely ' ^ 

responsible for much of the^drop of interest in high 
schools. By lowering or eliminating language requirements 
for admission to or gr*a^duation from college, much of the *v 
.justification for the study of modern foreign languages ; 
was eliminated.^ ' * ^ 

Suc*h a viewpoint is interesting because, however valid, the clai«' 
may be,^ the frequency with which it is cited underscores the 
failure on the part of foreign language teachers (and gussian 
teachers in particular) to convince. -the general public that foreign 
.language study is worthwhile in its own right. We note ^thiV few, 
if any, colleges require high school music credits from entering 
freshmen; yet the number of students involved in high school bands, 
choirs, and orchestras should cause foreign language teachers in 
general, and Russian laaguage teachers in particular, "to experience 
a healthy^ case of envy. 

In "1967, just after the drop in Russian enrollments had begun, 
John Bockman, a high school Russian language teacher himself, noted 
that, . Russian is, and will coatinue to b^e, an int-rucief in 

the secondary curriculum. Like all intruders, it c^ and will 
maintain its position dply with great difficulty. , , . The '^Russian ^ 
* teaching profession mu^'j in my view, concern itself with tjie 
•discovery of efficient and economical procedures for continuing 
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Russian programs in the face of small enrollment.** Bockinan stressed 
that ... instructit>n in the Russian language can be successfully 
maintained in the curriculum of a given school only with the 
.tireless effort of the instructor — effort to provide Russian 
language instruction v^ith compatibility to teenage realitv and ' 
relevance to contecaporarv, here-and-nov^ teenage society. **^^ 

•We cannot change thje Russi:an language to make it any easier for 
our students (though most teachers do try to present it bo their 
students in such a v^ay as 'to facilitate its acquisition). Nor can 
Vre reasonably expect that the pattern pf Eliminating foreign 
language entrance and graduation requirements from college catalogues 
will reverse itself in the 'hear future. There seems to be only 
one solution: we must seek ways to attract students based on 
the merits of Russian language stpdy in its own right. The • 
remainder of this ch*apter will concern itself with suggestions that 
may help the teacher to increase his 'enrollments . 

One ^approach would employ the resources of secondary schools 
and a local college or university, whose Russian classes would 
eventually increase in size from a successful secondary school 
recruitment campaign. At the Ohio conference cited earlier, 
suggestions as to ways in which colleges and secondary school's could 
work together to develop Slavic Studies in their local communities 
were sblicitod. In many instances, the same suggestions could apply 
, to cooperation ^n a broader geographical basis, possibly encompassing.^ 
the entire state. Among the ideas submitted were the use of 
educational radio and TV' facilities to offer Russian language courses 
to the general public; showing Russian films in the evening for 
college' and high school students in the area; Slavic banquets, 
dinners, and programs. open to college and secondary school students; 
field trips for high school students to^he local col lege. or 
university and 'a^ local or state-wide Slavic day for high school 
students; letters of commendation from college departments to^ a student 
high school principal and to his Russian teacher if he is doing-^ 
particularly weljl in his college [Russian] courses; encouragement to 
high school students tp continue their studies in the local college 
if additional courses are not available at their own high school; 
Special summer programs at colleges for gifted high school students 
with deferred college credit for this work; and, finally,' seminars . * 
or workshops at the college or university for high school teachers 
during the academic year, and possibly also during the summer. 

Prograjps such as these would undoubtedly have some effect, if only 
th&t of making Russian language study more visible to the public. , 
, But what of the Russian language teacher who must, for^ any of a number 
of. treasons, "go it> alone" in his quest for students? 

'in 'the speech ^;ited earlier, Bockman also said, "I, would tend . . . 
^t'o consider the teacher to be the greatest source of strength which 
a language has in a' given school. "12 To illustrate this point, I 
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offer the coanents of ^e>eral Russian teachers nhose experiences nay 
suggest a course of action to a colleague faced with the cancellation 
of his program: 

From 1959 to 1970 students >j-ere interested in the study 
of Russian and other languages because of the, ynix'ersity 
requirements of two .yeaiis of ^ language. I averaged 120 
students during these years. 

Since n>' enrollment dropped to about 65 since 197^, my 
administration, counselors and feeder schools have^een 
emphasizing the need for th? study of Russian now'^Ji^l as 
importantly as in the past. My III-IV students have done 
much, as cadet' teachers in the elementary schools. 

M)" cburse requirements and demands have also changed in the 
* past five years. ... I am trying to meet the needs of # 
individual students by using some techniques of individualized 
instruction. . . . Oiu: school- in the last two years has 
promoted ''advertising campaigns" to encourage students to 
reevaluate their attitudes towards the study of a second 
language. ... 

Our local chapter of AATSEEL is also endeavorin*^ to 
analyze the current situation and to devise means to 
encourage high school teachers of Russian to exchange ideas. 
We sponsor (1) an annual Russian Revival R^lly and (2) the 
Illinois State Russian High School Cohtest.^"^ ' . 

During the late sixties, enrollment in Russian dropped 
drastically, and only my principals* determination to keep 
th$ program and their support kept the program from 
going under. ^ 

At' the present time I am teaching two Russian 'f classes, 
-one level two class, one level three, four, and five 
classes. Altogether I have one hundred students. 

My students, dressed in Russian cos.tumes, were permitted to 
visit elementary feeder schools and held-a period long 
assembly! During the assembly they spoke about the Russian 
prograft and how the study of Russian could affect their* 
future. *They al^o spoke of their accomplishments and said 
that it was possible to learn the Russian alphabet. 

My students and I have found it necessary to constantiy 
recruit new students. The active Russian club, the Russian 
Language^ Festival at the Buhl Planetarium, the poetry reading 
^r high school students, organized by the Slavic Department 
^'of the Univer^it/ of Pittsburgh, have all contributed to the 
enrollment increase. My students thoroughly enjoy participating 
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"^in such activities wncrc they can neet other Russian students, ; 
J •and can'fcel nhit their knoi»ledge of Russian is useful.'^ 

»Ve have been blessed m \ev^ Orleans uith a steady influx 

of Russian Jews fror; the USSR* They have been nosi gracious 

and Tieipfj] in p^OMdin^ our kids with "native" contact, 

If the Russian reacncr *?aced with a dw ma ling" program can enlist 
the interest of so-c-of nis colleagues m other languages (^ao^e 
enrollments are prooabl) ilso falling; and can gain the approval 
of hi? adij'inisrration, he ^night try to nove into the junior hfgn 
schools ^ith an unasjal and promising program like the Foreign 
Language Exploration Progran »i FLLX ] of Topeka, Kansas. In this 
. progran, junior high school students are taught six weeks each of 
French, Geraan, Latin, 4<ussian, and Spanish, in addition to a 
tUiree-^week "Introduction to Language" course at the beginning of 
' the year and a three-week sua^rjary period at the end of the year. 
According to George Rundell, Sujfervisor of Foreign Languages in 
the Topeka Public Schools, this program's inception has been 
directly responsible for the rernstatement in l$r4-75 of a ^iussian 
program in a high school where the language had been abandoned 
ten vears earlier; had it not been for a' board ruling on minimuia 
class sices, un .iddirional Topeka high school would hav« had a. 
Russian class this year.l'^ - , 

In another program, thirty high school students are selected each 
sumaei' from the Minneapolis-St. Paul metropolitan area to study 
Russian at the *Twin<City Institute for Talented Youth," The only 
requirements for admission to the program, are an application by ' 
the student and recommendations by the teacher and the school. 
Students froh all different levels of study attend from four to 
six hours daily, with costs met* by the school systems of both cities 
and by a^^onation of private foundation funds. 1975 will be the , 
ninth season of this highly successful program. 19 ^ 

A wciekend foreign language camp is a particularly attractive 
alternative whose principal requirements are the energy, imagination, 
and cooperation of the teachers involved, I had the privilege of 
visiting the weekend "village" of Sosnovka not lon^ ago, arriving 
in a driving "Siberian" snowstorm one Friday night at a ski lodge 
in the mountains above Denver, where the Russian teachers of 
Jefferson County had set up a jnicrocosmic Moscow, The 112 high 
school and junior high school Students who arrived shortiy thereafter 
underwent 'a thorough border check, were issued passports, ate Russian 
food, took pledge to try to speak only Russian while in the 
"country," and in general spent a highly enjoyable weekend making 
icons and Ukrainian Easter eggs^ /oik dancing, singing, playing chess, 
watching Russian movies, presenting skits in Russian, visiting a 
small <3JM— with wares for sale by the various Russian 'dlubs 
represented, . including buttons, T-shirts, and- bumper stickers with 
Russian legends, baked goods, and beriozka- type souvenirs ordered 
from a New Yorlj supply house--or simply sitting and .strumming 
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2uitars and balalaikas ^hile others played^ ping-pong. According 
\o Larry McKillians, Foreign Language Superwisor for Jefferson County, 
not only have the 'caops had the.ir predictable effect of increasing 
enroUnents (some 1,200 students in a six-year sequence of I^ssian), 
but they have also had the equally beneficial effect of bringing 
the. teachers theaselves tloser together,-^ . 

Finally, many teachers* have spoken highly of the, enthusiasn 
engendered by an annual or biannual trip to the Soviet Union • 

All of these, and niany other suggestions v^hich are apparently 
helping to boost enrollments, have one thing m common: they c^rry 
Russian beyond what have been considered the "traditional" activities 
of the Russian language teacher and student • Teachers can find a 
wealth of descriptions of, and information on, such programs in 
a recent book by 'Love and Honig-, Options and Perspectives: A 
Sourcebook of Innovative Foreign Language Programs in Action, K-12 . ^ 



Conclusion 



It is taken as axiomatic that anyone interested enough to 'read this 
report is also interested in trying to prevent the disappearance 
of Russian from the secondary school curriculum. It is my opinion 
that, for purely pragmatic reasons if for no other, » the United St^atesii 
cannot afford to relegate Russian to the ranks of the 6o-called 
••exotic" languages, where "exotic" is a euphemism for "little-studied. 
Yet in most areas of the country, this appears to be exactly where 
the trend is headed. A vigorous campaign -«eems to be in order to 
awaken bath the public and many professionals from their apathy. 
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RUSSIAN INST-RUCTION. FIRST- AND SECOND-YEAR COLLEGE LEVEL 
Donald. K. Jarvis, Brigham Young University 

Introduction 

This report focuses on developments since 1970 in methods of 
teaching Russian language at the lower division level— the first 
two years of college instruction. It- is. primarily a state-of-the- 
art-as-practiced survey, but it also describes some innovations 
and identifies the areas of instruction that are widely regarded 
as needing improvement. 

Data were gathered via a survey of recent literature and via a 
ninejitem questionnaire mailed to every United States Russian 
program listed in a recent issue of the Russian Language Journal .^ 
Of 376 questionnaires mailed, 195 were returned, representing a 
S2 percent response.^ ' * * . 

This is not an attempt *to survey programs or literature outside 
of* the U.S., although materials widely Used in^his country are 
included regardless of origin. Enrollments are Tiot studied in 
detail, as they are discussed by Richarcl Brod in the'frrst 
chapter. ^ - 

• Professional Support /^nd Preparation 

Strange as it may seem to the European, instruction at thje firsth- 
and second-year college level is the mainstay of Russian language 
teaching in the United States. It is at this level that most future 
Russian specialists begin their studies of the language^ and large 
numbers of non-specialists start and end formal study of Russian. 
Prospects for the secondary schools* assuming the chores of beginning 
instruction are bleak, for reasons dis<fussed by Gerard Ervin in 
the previous chapter. Elementary schools have never played a 
significant role in beginning ^Russian instruction and cannot be 
expected to in the near future. In spite of the crucial role of * 
lower division college instruction, professional training and 
research for this level have been* minimal; they appear, however, 
.to b,e expanding at present. 

Several reasons can^ be cited for ihe past, neg'^lect of training' and . 
research in this area. First, due to the short Supply of teachers 
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during the 1950s, '^practically any adult ^ho spoke Russian could 
'get a college job teaching the language."^ Since no aethodological 
traj.ning was demanded of applicants, few were interested in acquiring 
it. To a great extent, this earlier indifference has carried over 
to the present. Of 742 U.S. and Canadian doctoral dissertations 
accepted in Slavic languages, and literatures from 1961 to 1972, 
only 3 (0.4 percent) touched Russian teaching methodology, and 
only 55 {7.4 percent) concerned applicable linguistic subjects,^. 
Betweea 19:'2 and 19'?4, however, of 185 U.-S. and Canadian dissertations 
written on Slavic laf>guages and literatures, 6 (3.5 percent) dealt 
with^raethodology and 17 (9.5 percentj focused on applicable linguistic 
topics. 5 The percentage increases are healthy, but the fraction 
of the total is still woefully small. 

The period 1970-74 has seen well-attended and high quality 
methodology and linguistics sessions at the annual meetings of the 
American Association of Teachers of Slavic and East European 
Languages (AATSEEL) , the American Co«ncU on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages (ACTFL) , and the American Association for the 
Advancement of Slavic Studies (AAASS) . In the scholarly publications 
of these organizations, however, Russian methodology and 
linguistics receive little space^ Only the Slavic and East 
European Journal , an organ of AATSEEL, has carried 'articles on 
Russian methodology and linguistics; methodology accounts for 
approximately 6 percent of the total pages of editorial matter, 
and linguistics 10 percent.^ AATSEEL's Newsletter; , another pub- 
lication of AATSEEL, devotes tb methodology abdut half of its 
yearly total of 36-40 pages. Far better support comes from the 
Canadian quarterly , Russian Language Journal , which devotes about 
half of each issue to^articles pertinent to this area and from 
Russkij jazyk za rubezom [The Russian language abroad], a ^k)scow 
University quarterly devoted almost entirely to methodological, * 
cultural, and linguistic questions. ^Excellent articlejg on 
methodology appear occasionally in the Modern Langua^' Journal , the 
monthly publication of the National Federation of Modern Language ^ 
Teachers Associations. It is disconcerting to note that the 
strongest publication support for Russian language teaching ,coihes 
from abroad, 

Increased interest in professional organization av this level is 
indicated by the recent formation of the American touncil of 
Teachers of Russian, an asSxjciation affiliated with the group 
publishing Russkij jazyk za rubel^om . Other signs of growing 
interest in this area include (1) the four or favd methodology 
students in .degree programs at The Ohio State University, University 
of Minoesota, and elsewhere; (2) the recent Soviet-American * 
conference on Russian language teaching •(Amherst and e&mbridge, 
Massachusetts, Octobe^9-14, 1974), from which, many papers are 
scheduled to appear* in the Slavic and East European Journal ; (3) ^ 
the fact that teaching at this level was indicated in 35 percent 
of the 164 job notices carried in AATSEEL >s Newsletter 1972-74; 
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and ,(4). recent articles -voicing the need for better preparation 
of college' instructors for the first- and second-}^ear college level. 
For example, John Fahey scores "excessive emphasis on literature/*^ 
and Ned Davison laments "widespread professional naivet^" in all 
languages due to the fact that 'Virtually' nowhere in the preparation 
of doctoral candidates ... is there . . . any formal attempt to 
consider the practical nature of the business."^ Howard Aronson 
complains that far too many American graduates have simply not 
acquired fluency or an adequate grasp of crucial linguistic 
concepts even at the Ph.D. level. ^ V.. Kostomarov feels we are 
overproducing* specialists, and Howard Daugherty criticizes those 
who teach Russian "as if all dur students were going to major in 
it.;*ll Peter Fischer notes the. following: 

^ . * 

That the teaching of. language to undergraduates has not 
ceased to be treated as a sort of garbage detail to which 
* any dope can be assigned becomes tragically obvious in 

• some of the letters we receive from newly baked Ph.D,»s 
now entering the job market. They tell you in great 
detail the depth and volume of literature courses they 
wish to teach, and then they add, almost by way of an 
afterthought, that they are prepared to teach"* Russian 
language — if need be. The nurturing and perpetua'tion of 
that sort of snobbism in many Slavic graduate departments 
is, in my opinion, directly responsible for the, 
undergraduates' disaffection.^^. 

The increasing availability of insti'uctors with a good command 
« of the language should allow more attention to background in 

methods fo?.prospective instructors. According to the responses to 
our questionnaire, nearly 80 percent ,of the instructor^ of first- 
and second-year Russian at* the college level are native speakers 
of .Russian or have resided in the. USSR. Only 32 percent of the 
455 instructors serving at this level are native speakers of 
Russian, but an astonishing 71 percent of the 311 non-natives had 
spent over one month in the USSR, Of course^ experience abroad does 
not guarantee fluency, but our survey results do reflect the 
increased opportunities for contact with native speakers of Russian 
in the USSR. - - 

According to our respondents, over 92 })ef-cent'of the instructors 
teaching Russian language courses enjoy it. While this may seem 
a somewhat Utopian rate of job satisfactp.on, there is little in my 
experience to refute that statistic^- . ^ - , /""^ , 

The above factors combined with the present unpromising placement 
outlook for literature. specialists may move graduate departments 
toward more concern for preparing teachers of beginning college 
levels, but it is difficult to persuade professors who have specialized - 
in literary analysis and theoretical linguistics to seriously consider 
the art of teaching Russian to beginneis; professional rewards 
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Kave lain too long at the uncrowded fringes of the discipline rather 
than at the core. Attention to the concerns of language tea.ching 
is long overdue. \ * * - - . 



Widely Used Techniques 

A picture, of the typical first-year Russian course emerges from our 
questionnaire. The instructor is very likely a native American who 
has been in the USSR over one mdnth, rather enjoys teaching this area, 
prefers a non-doctrinaire, eclectic approach, and uses Stilinan, Stilman 
and Harkins' Introductory Russian Gramaai; (Lexington, Massachusetts: 
Xerox, 1972) as a text. Students have about five hours* contact 
per week with the language in class and laboratory. From our own 
experience, we can add that the class comprises 15-25 students and 
is self-contained, i.e., meets in the same room with the sajne t 
teacher and group of students at the same time each meeting for a 
45-50 minute class period. In addition, eacli student will be 
expected to spend time each week in the language labaratory listening 
to tape recordings of material coordinated with his text. This he 
will do unenthusiastically, if at all. 

The problem of total hours of contact intensifies the need for 
effective methods. Most of our non-specialist students fulfill ^ 
their general education foreign language requirements (if any)-^ 
with two to four semesters' work, and our majors must build most 
of their foundation for advanced study here. How does one impart 
in three or four semesters (70 weeks X 5 hours per week = 350 " 
hours* contact) a working knowledge of more than one skill in a 
language? Daugherty and Aronson doubt it can ,be done.^^ By contrast, 
most Soviet students begin their f6reign language study in the fifth 
grade and average a little less than three clas's hours per week 
bver the next six years, giving them over 600 hours af contact with 
.the language when they begin Col lege- Ipvel worlc. 

It is true that about half of American universities provide more 
•contact than five hours per week. .Six percent of our respondents ^ 
reported more than seven hours of contact (class plus laboratory) * 
per week, 11 percent reported 6-7 hours' contact, and 31 percent . . 
5-6 hours, making »a total of 48 percent reporting more than five 
hours per week. However, 39 percent report 4-5 hours' contact 
and 13 percent less than four hours per week, making a .tot^l of— - 
52 percent of students receiving less than five hours of instruction 
per week. Many of the^e schools^should probably reexamine their 
language laboratories and consider" establishing Russian houses 
and other programs to increase contact. Catherime Chvany^^ and 
Sanford Couch-^^ have made useful s<iggestions for improving language 
laboratory effectiveness: Couch's proposed use of the speech 
compressor (a <ievice for speeding or slowing speech without dis- 
torting pitch) could well revolutionize the language Laboratory 
as a learning aid. / ' 
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If most programs must teach Russian iir less than 400 hours, method 
is of vital concern, Thirty-fiye percent of our respondents 
described their ;nethod as ''eclectic,** 32 percent as "audio lingual,*' 
and 26 percent as "grammar-translation.** 

The grammar-translation approach, now sometiftes referred to as 
the "cognitive-code approach," is usually understood to mean an 
emphasis on deductive application of well-defined linguistic rules 
as -well as exposition of linguistic contrasts through translation 
exercises* Class work tends to emphasize written, skills and > 
discussion in English of linguistic generalizations. This approach, 
was bitterly criticized in the late 1950i and early 1960s for failure- 
to impart listening and speaking skills. The vast majority of 
beginning Russian texts produced in the United States until 1965 
would have to be classed in this category. 

The"iaudialingual method is generally understood as an operant- 
conditioning approach to language teaching, pub-ii-eized through 
the success of the Department of Defense?^ langu?ig^* schools. The 
audiolingual method emphasizes speakinjf and listening skills and 
habit formation. Massive oral practice, pattern drills, memorized 
dialogues, occasional use of yjisuals, and an inductive approach to 
grammar characterize the method, which -enjoyed ,its highest prestige 
in the early 1960s. Modern Russian, Russian .for- Everybody, and 
the A-LM mat'erials^i6 are, some t>f* the most widely kndwn texts » 
employing variants of this_ approach. 'Broad claiips for the superiority 
of this method have never been substantiated 5y empirical data in, 
any language, but it had the effect </f bringing about more balance 
between oral and written skills, and Brought recognition of the 
Value of practice and hcffit formation as necessary if not sufficient 
aspects of language teaching. The audio liingual approach has come 
under criticism on theoretical as well as'practicad grounds, 17 
but no method since has aroused the. interest an^i^fol lowing that it did 

Taking a dialectical view of 'th^ history of Russian teaching ^ ^ 
methods, it was predictable that the ^ammar-translatlon thesis and 
the audiolingual antithesis would result' in a synthesis or. syntheses^ . 
with features of each* it is probable that careful analysis of 
beginning Russian classes would .reveal f^r more than 36 percent 
actually using various eclectic approaches. 

Beginning Texts Vj ' ' % 

The most popular texts for this level in the next cjecade -will - 
probably be methodological smorgasbords employing tKe bejst features 
of both audiolingual and grammar-translation "Jjiethbds, thus allowing 
t€?achers wide latitude in method. Evidence for this is found in the 
present -overwhelming popularity of Stilman, Stilman, and Harkins' ^-^ 
Introductory Russian Gramgiar , used in over 3l freycent of the 
programs surveyed, and studied by 3S;.p^rcent o£ the stud^ts. It ^ 
employs both pattern' drills apd translation exercises, linguistic^ 
description and dialogues, itke second most popular text, Ben T. Clark' 
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Russian for Americans (Rew York: Harper and Row, 1973) also combines 
dialogues ^and pattern drills with detailed generalizations, translation 
exercises^ and content-centered questions^ Clark's text is Used 
by 9 percent of the programs and stud^ts surveyed • * ' 

ICostoraarov's Russian for Everybody (hioscoMQ Progress, c, 1972) 
seems at first glance to be an orthodox aiwiolingual exception to 
the genexal eclectic trend: it has nujuerous visuals, pattern drills, 
and dialogues but no translation exercises or grammar discussions 
(even though the introduction to RFE states that the text includes 
grammar explanations). Still, it has rapidly increased in 
popularity to become the thitd rnost widely used text, adopted by 
8 percent of the programs and studied by 9 percent of beginning 
students. Further study^ however, reveals that many instructors 
supplement it with extensive* grammar explanations, vocabulary' , 
lists, and translation exercises. ^ ♦ , 

The eclectic trend is further borne out by the' fourth most widely 
adopted text .in terms .of student use: Fairbanks and Leeds' 
Basic Conversational Russian" (New York: Holt, Rinehart, "and Winston, 
1964). It is adopts by only 4 perceat of the programs, but 6 percent 
of U.S. students use it. 

' ■ - , • 

Fourth and fifth place are held by Dawson^, Bidwell, an3 Humesky's 
model auiiolingual text. Modern RussiaA (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and World, 1964), a?i4, von. Gronicka and Bates-Yakobson' s grammar- 
translation text. Essentials of Russian . They are each followed 
in 6 percent of the programs, but. these are appai^ently smaller 
programs, as their enrollments account for only 4^'percent (Dawson) 
and -3 percent (von Gronicka) of total beginning students. Additional 
data on beginning texts are found in Table 1. ' 

Secbnd'-Year Text^ ' - , • 

In second-year courses a grammar-translation text supplemented' . 
by a reader is favored. No single text at this level is as clearly 
preferred 'as Stilman is at the first-year level. 

Davis-Oprendek's Making Progress irt Russian (Lexington, Massachusetts: 
Xer^x, 1973)* is a straightforward grammar-translation text used by* 
,,2S percent of, all students. The Stilman and Harkins t6xt is popular 
-at this ievel also, being used by 17 percerft'.of all second-year 
k^udents. Sharing third place , in popularity are Townsend's ; 
Continuing with Russian (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1970), another 
grammar-translation approach, and Xavronina's Russian as We Speak It 
^' (Moscow ^ Progress, n.d.) 'This last text has long been popular; 
* |.t 15 favored for its wide variety of exercises, including translation , 
^^^rom English, and simple reading selections on everyday life. 
-Favor.ite readers are Bond-Bobriitsky's Graded Russian Reader (New York: 
Heath',5 1961> and Harper's Net?' Voices (New York: Harcourt, grace 
^d'wbrld, 1966). Other texts and readers are ^is.ted in Table 2. 
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^ Innovative Prograns'and Techniques 

note<f in the preceding section, unorthodox/ is the new orthodoxy: 
eclecticism is in vogi^e^ and^ it seems' a fez^tfle ground for creativit/. 
Several innovative techniques have beeri nentioned recently in the 
literature: (1)' computer-based and computer-assisted instruction 
(CBI and CAI), (2) individualized programs, (3) speech delay, 
(4) decoding courses, (5) the Lipson technique. These seem at first ♦ 
; glance to have little in common, but cltfser inspection reveals 
some common fs'-tors: (1) all develop- a, high level'of student 
involvement; C/^ all but speech de,lay encourage student initiative 
and expression of individuality, long recognized in psychological 
literature as motivating factors; ^9 (3) ^he Lipson technique, , 
speech delay, and decoding courses emphasize focus on the content 
as well as the form of the sentence, an aspect recently advocated 
by Birkmaier;20" (4) all but the Lipson technique involve limitations 
, on oral work. 

CAI-CBI . . • * f 

Computer-assisted instruction (CAI), in which the computer, serves as 
an adjunct to regular class work, has recently been reviewed by George 
^ Kalbouss21 and Edward Purcell.22 Negative aspects of CAI include 
(1) the fact that .expenses for nine moi^ths could amount to over 
$5,000 for -computer time and one terrainal;23 (2) non-marked, non- 
standard Cyrillic keyboards; and (3) the present limitation to practice 
of written skills only. Nevertheless, Kalbouss notes. CAI's v^ue 
^in vocal)ulary and grammar drills:, the machine can explain a 
student's errors to him while he is^doing his exercises and can 
tailor exercises to his needs. Kalbouss also notes the computer's ' 
value in materials preparation: the machine can easily help the 
instructor control vocabulary used in exercises and can record and 
analyze student errors for the benefit of both student and instructor. 
CAI was reported by two programs responding to our survey — University 
of Southern California, and Gallaudet College (for the deaf) in 
Washington, D.C. 

Computer-based instruction (CBI) denotes reliance on the computer 
to* do the bulk of the instruction. Sophisticated^ successful programs 
teaching translation .by computer at the University of Illinois have 
been described by Constance Curtin et al.,24 as has a Ijfcnching CBI 
progisam^at Stanford University .'25 ^ ^ ^ 

Speech Delay ^# 

Speech delay is a technique In which beginning classwork omits' 
^ speaking practice ia favor of content-centered listening and writing 
practicel Visual aids and active student response are also key 
elements. Early homework assignment may include reading and writing 
practice. The value of delaying speech and developing listening 
'comprehension was convincingly presented over a decade ago by 
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Janes Asher,^^ but only recently has the principle been applied to 
a technique other than Asher*s Total Physical Response Method, 
Valerian Postovsky reports iopres3ive empirical evidence for the 
method's -superiority in deiTeloping a base for all four skills: 
speaking skills were surprisingly enhanced in Defense Language 
Institute subjects who began with a six weeks' speech delay. 27 
Donal-d Dragt has reported favorably on its \ise at Michigan State, 
and Frank Ingran* has reviev^ed literature on the area.^^ D^gherty's 
trarfsforoational -based "structure" course at the Universal ty of 
Colorado also deenphasices active oral skills,^^ but does not emphasize 
listening conOrehens^on as much as the above programs do. In^ addition, 
the University of Rochester (N.Y.) and Idaho State University 
report courses that niay be con^dered variants of the speech delay 
approach, as they stress passive skills. 

Individualized Instruction 

Despite nassive interest in individualization in other languages, 
Russian instruc^tors have been extremely hesitant to experiment with 
It. Based on the** premise that learning rate is* a crucial variable 
in instructional success, individualized progracns allow jbach student 
to proceed at his own pace through a given set of instructional 
materials. Teachers are viewed as course organizers^ reference* 
individuals, and evaluators. Little convincing empirical evidencd. 
has been presented to indicate self-pacing techniques' superiority 

foreign language instruction, especially -at the college level, 
where stfidents have some control over total course load and are 
usually tolerant of, if not dependent upon, the instructor's ^ 
pres$ure"~to maintain speed through course material. Patterson 
reports tentative but generally favorable results with an ^individualized 
college Russian prograiri at the University of California at Davis. 
Although staffing and materials preparation were a problem and 
student progress .through material was less than normal, nfotivation 
was increased and attrition rates reduced. 

James /ionnell describes a less structured but apparently highly 
successful individualization scheme for a small college progranu 
M^ Keith Me^y^Ts gives a* detailed description of an individualized 
Russian program at Earlham College (Richmond, Indiana) but reports 
no conclusions from it.-^"^ . 

In an empirical study conducted at Purdue University, "William Buffington 
•found significant advantages, for the self -paced mode in a'dvance^ 
students' learning and re£:all of Russian vocabulary, and he convincingly 
argues for further s.tudy of self-pa'ping and self-evaluation.^^ 

Decoding Courses 

Beginning courses that focus on the single skill of reading 
technical Russian — frequently called "decoding" courses, since 
merely understanding a written text is usually the goal of such 
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classes— are hardly new, but recently they have been the object of 
renewed interest as part of a general trend toward limiting class 
focus for achievement of a useful skill. 

Ihe CBI course at Illinois, mentioned earlier, is a decoding course. 
A more conventional program .at Brighaa Young University has recently 
been described^^ apparently shares some ele.ments with a , 
Pennsylvania State course described over a decade ago;^^ drastic 
limitations on required vocabulary together with increased emphasis 
on word derivation, deducing dictionary forms, and understanding 
participles and other deverbative forms. Students are allowed to ' 
begin reading in their own fields as soon as Doss*ible with individualized 
aid fro© the instructor. 

The Lip^on Technique 

Six of our respondents listed their method as '^Lipson technique.'". 
This method is characterized by (1) class dynamics emphasizing role- 
pla/ing, whimsy, creativity, and humorous- recombination of carefully 
controlled elements; (2) visual symbols to avoid translation; 
(3) a strong oral emphasis as a basis for later .reading; (4) in- 
ductive* presentation of grammar rules which are then explicitly set 
forth; (5) a careful presentation of the single-stem verb system^?7 
A published version pf tha Lipson t^hnique is now available^^S 

• • Needs * % ■ , * ^ • 

Our questionnaire listed seven suggested needs of the profession 

plus two spaqes marked "other (list) Respondents were 

requested to circle "the two most pressing needs for improvement 
of instruction at the college level." 

Of the 329 responses tallied for this item, a plurality of 24 percent 
chose "extensive reading material i^ith controlled vocabulary, 
inherent interest.;*^ It is interesting that Jacob Omstein noted 
this same lack two decades ago.^^ Gerald Mayer"^^ and Aronson"*^ have 
stressed the^ importance of abstract vocabulary, and Aronson suggests . 
more non-fiction material^ is needed. Dan Chopyk'*^ describes needs 
in graded readers: one new word in thi^ty-fiv^ familiar words, 
a' maxii^^of one new word per three or four lines of text, presen- 
tation pf various transformations of new words, and concentration 
on high-frequency words. 

The -second roost frequently chosen item (21 percent) was "integration 
of culture to raise student interest and understanding of Russians." 
Aronson_ has recently stressed this "as a weakness in our la;iguage 
programs. "^5 . 

Milla Fischer'*'* and Donald , Jarvis'*^ have described in detail methods 
for integrating Russian culture directly into teaching materials 
and classroom activfties. "Culture," whenever presented in 



language Classes ^ has too frequently been limited to geography, » 
tours of cities, and sketches of authors' lives. A, broader range 
of subjects needs to be covered jauch as Valentin Tschebotarioff- 
Bill^^ and Vladirair Tolstoy^*^ have done, but the material needs 
to be worked into beginning texts, glossed readers, and conversational 
aids. Sociological and anthropological data such as that covert 
by Genevra Gerhart"*^ and Jarvis"*^ should be incorporated in order 
to increase understanding of contenporary life, especially norns 
and velues. * Jt would also be useful if parts oi Buff ington^s ' 
excellent Russian culture television series^^ could be remade in 
Russian and made available in inexpensiv-e video cassettes or 
8-mm sound cartridges. 

Nineteen percent of our respondents 'marked •T)etter beginning texts" 
as their most pressing need. Comments after this item indicated 
a desire for a compact text that would cover grammar in one year 
and not be so dull as some now are. Chopyk^^ and many others, 
including myself, feel that the logical way to l;eep the text 
compact would be to hold vocabulary to a minimum the first year. 

The fourth most frequently chosen area {14 percent) concerned 
listening comprehension materials. Claire Walker has called this 
a prime need,^'- and a government official has recently commented 
that most of our graduates are sadly lacking in this skill. 53 

Of the write-in suggestions of most pressing needs, the plurality' 
of comments concerned the need for better second-year texts and 
readers. — ^ 

A final, deficiency, not listed in the questionnaire, but obvious 
to the* observer, concerns the federally funded area centers^ They . 
have had relatively little impact on Rus-sian language teaching. at 
the beginning college level. ' With the exception ofi The Ohio Statfe 
University Doctor of Arts program, most centers have evinced little 
interest in methodology and teaching at this level, if we are to 
judge' by the dissertations, articles, or innovative programs \ 
originating from them. The participants and administrators of the^ 
NDEA centers could profitably discuss this lack and the means' tOi. 
remedy it.o One seminal project might bean inexpensive or fully 
subsidized testing program to identify superior teaching. Priority 
should be given to the identification of the factors responsible 
for this superiority and the subsequent dissemination of these 
findings. In this way, the teaching and the study of Russian could 
be significantly -improved. = , 
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INTENSIVE RUSSIAN LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 
Robert Lager, Georgetown Unive^ity 




intensive language programs as conducted in many American colleges 
And universities have several important characteristics. The fact 
that a language program is ''intensive'^ does not mean that it differs 
from ^^non-^intensiv^' programs only in the amount of time per week 
devoted t6 instruction.^ The major distinguishing feature of an 
intensive program is the method of approach. 

As distinct from courses taught the grammar- translation method 
or any of the various ''direct*' methods, the modern intensive 
language program is based on a linguistic approach to the structure 
and control bf'the language being learned. The grammar.-transldtion 
method, with its primary emphasis on grammar memorization and 
dictionary translation, and the "direct'' method, which relies on 
direct contact with the target language in meaningful situations, ^ 
are generally thought to be not well suited to intensive {programs. 

More appropriate for intensive programs is an approach to language 
learning and tea^hi^g based on the results of linguistic findings* 
Tl}is approach includes the imitation and memorization of sentences 
and patterns in Russian as well as 'discussion of the descriptive 
elements ^of the structure of modern Russian intonation, pronunciation, 
aorphology, and syntax. 

The basic components of the intensive Russian program are five: 

(1) conyersationa] sentences for imitation and memorization (dialogues), 

(2) explanation of the basic as well as more complex aspects of the 
structure of Russian, (3) pattern practice exercise^ whose pur-pose 
is to assist the student in establishing the linguistic patterns 

of Russian as habits, (4) a well-prepared set of language laboratory 
materials, for oral-aural practice outside of the^lassroom, (5) 
'^opportunity for the student to use Russian in communication rather 
than merely for translation. 2 Use .of the language in communication 
can range from free conversation in the drill class to meetings with 
speakers of Russian that give the student an opportunity to use what » 
has been learned in a natural- language sitilation. 

Intensive .Russian language ^programs exist in so-veral American colleges 
and universities as well us some government facilities. With 
variations and modifications they are similar in many respects. 
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All strive for the same goal: to bring the student to a high 
level of fluency in the four components of language mastery--under- 
^standing, reading, writing, and speaking. Intensive Russian language 
p^Dftams are currently being conducted at Georgetown University, 
Indiana University-, Middlebury College, Princeton University, 
The Ofiio State University, and some of the University of California 
institutions^ There are, of course, Qther institutions with 
programs which exceed the norm of three hours per week, but which' 
do not emphasize the elements generally associated with an "intensive* 
program. , v 

The giDvernmental programs include those at the Foreign Service 
Institute and the Defense Language Institute as well as specialized 
courses created for the armed forces. Indeed, the concept of 
intensive language training ^originated during World War II apd 
was initiated b/ governmental institutions whose outlays for rapid 
instruction and. new language learning materials provided both^the 
impetus and direction for this type of instruction. Most ;prominent 
6f the Russian materials produced as the result pf government 
interest are Modern Russian I and 11 ,^ by Clayton Dawson, Charles 
^idwell, and Assya Humesky. ^ Nor can one fail to mention the 
sajubrious effect of the many governmental funding programs, which 
began in 1958. Funding through the U.S. Office of Education as 
well as various private organizations has been a significant feature 
in the improvement and intensification of the instiruction of Russian 
in the United States. ^ 

Since it would 'b*e impios sib le to describe all the ^variations on the 
general principle 'of intensive language programs within the scope 
of this section, I shall Umit my discussion to the four-year 
intensive Russian language program at Georgetown University. The 
goals of the various levels of this program are summarized below. 

Level I, Intensive;Basic I (first semester). At this level the 
student must -master the phonological system of Russian as well as 
the major grammatical patterns by listening and speaking. Although 
writing (composition) is minimal during the first semester, the 
student is expected to be able to compose basic dialogues on 
colloquial topics. At the same time, material of a cultural nature . 
is introduced. 

Level II, Intensive Basic II (second semester). Here the mastery 
of language patterns for communication is. stressed. Level II 
emphasizes vocabulary building and the more complex grammatical 
structures of Russian. During Level II the student is introduced 
to writtej^ Russian (other than the classroom materials) in *the form 
pf short stories or one-act plays in the original versions. 

Levels III and IV, . Intensive Advanced I and II (third and fourth , 
semesters). The grammatical concepts already covered are reviewed, 
and more complex structuifiil elements (verbal adverbs, participles, 
number system, etc.) are introduced. There is continued emphasis 
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on dev-elopinent uf {ironunciation, with individual attention given by 
asdrill instructor. Vocabulary building, reading, and writing 
are also stressed. In addition to the classroom materials, stu;ients 
read modern Russian short stories. ^ ' 

Levels V and VI, Composition and Style, and Russian Phonology, 
Morphology and Syntax (fifth and sixth semesters). The Composition 
and 5tyle course places emphasis on active and productive use of 
Russian in both oral and- written forms and reviews the structure of 
the more complex grammatical patterns. The cultural material includes 
modern Soviet short stories as well as current magazines and 
newspapers. The purpose of the Phonology, Morphology and Syntax 
course is twofold": first, to give the student the opportunity to » 
study and discuss the structure of Russian in Russian, and' second, 
to introduce the more esoteric elements of stylistics and usage. 

"Levels VII and VIII (seventh and eighth semesters). By the fourth 
year, the student is expected to have a high degree of fluency in 
Russian and to possess a large vocabulary. In levels VII and VIII 
there are two major divisions. Students whose interests are mainly 
in the field of literature take Readings m Nineteenth Century 
Literature, Readings in Twentieth Century Literature, and Introduction 
to Russian Literature. Those whose interests lie in teaching take 
fewer^courses in the field of literature, and concentrate on such 
courses as Russian Structure or The History and Development of 
Russian. For students who are interested in a career in government 
or business, there are courses in Business and Journalistic Russian 
and Russian-English/Engiish-Russian Trarjslation. 

i 

The program at Georgetown encourages the student to operate in 
•Russian as soon and as completely as possible. To this end, although 
some English is used in the explanation of structure in Levels I 
and II, an attempt is made to use Russian as much as possible, 
beginning with Level III, the courses ar,e taught entirely in Russian. 
For transfer students or students with prior Russian study, the 
program as described above is adapted as. necessary. A detailed 
description of the intensive courses follows. 

Intensive Bg^sic Russian I and II . Modern Russian I § 11^ (units 1-26) 
is supplemented by mimeographed materials developed- by the Department 
of Russian. In a^idition, the s^ovt stories of Pushkin ("Povesti 
Belkina") and the one-^act plays of Chekhov are used in their original 
form during the second semester. ' * 

Sixteen total, contact hours per week comprise grammar e:^planation 
(three hours),, reading/review (two hours), drill (five hours), 
and language laboratory work (six hours) . 
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of grammatical concepts is geared to ^pport the ma^or aim of 
the pa-ogram: teaching the student to 'Operate correctly in Russian 
with little or no thought given to structure. Most testing is also 
conducted during these class meetings • ^ 

For the daily drill classes, the students are divided into groups 
of 8-10 per drill instructor. The purpose of the drill cHss is 
to offer each student as much individual attention as possible. 
THe instructors are either native or non-native speakers who are 
fluent in Russian and havg had linguistic and pedagogical training. ^ 
Stress is put on correcting and improving pronunciation in the drill 
classes. At the beginning of the year, the drill instructor uses 
only the drill and pattern practice material prescribed in the course 
materials. As the course progresses, the work in the drill classes 
turns from emphasis on the prepared drills to spontaneous drills 
and free conversation. In additioi\, dialogues are memorized and 
'presented in the drill' classes. 

The purpose of the dialogues is twofold. Memorization of dialogues 
aids the student--particularly in the beginning stages of the program-- 
to observe t^nd operate in the Russian language in a meaningful way. 
More imporiiiwitly, the dialogues provide a point of departure from 
which the stu4ent may proceed to free conversation 'or additions to 
the assigned dialogue. This is an integral part of the drill work. 

In addition to the class hour5 described above, each student is , * 
expected to work six hours per week in the language laboratory. 
These assignments are closely integrated with the work in both 
.the grammar and the drill classes. The grammar concepts are first 
presented in class, the student then works with the appropriate 
material in the language laboratory, and, finally, the concepts are 
covered with the drill instructor who not only repeats the written 
drills but also .proceeds to spontaneous drills and conversations 
that include the area being studied. The laboratory materials 
also serve as very profitable tools for review. 

By the end of the first-year intensive program, the^ student should 
have mastered the basic grammatical patterns qf Russian and should 
have control over an active vocabulary of' approximately 1,750 
words and an additional passive vocabulary of approximately .1 ,250 words. 

Intensive Advanced Russian I and 11 . The goals of the advanced 
program are to improve fluency, expose the student to the more' 
complex structural patterns, and provide as much opportunity as 
possible to converse in Russian. Texts include Modern Ru3sian II 
(units 27-36); IGmvronina, Russian As We Speak It 4 and short? stories 
by Soviet authors^ e.g.. Grin, ■ FaustovsKy, A. Tolstoy, Soloukhin, ^ 
Shukshin. . • - 

Classroom' instruction includes three hours of grammar and review, 
two hours of reading and discussion, and three hours of drill work 
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per week. For reading/discussion and drill classes, the groups 
consist of 8-10 students iper group. In addition to the classworf;, 
ej^ student is expected^ to spend- a mihimuia of 'five hours pter week 
with the language l.aboratory materials; " - 



In the advanced course, tapes are, available for the grafiaar materials 
aiwf for. all stories and'piaj^s. Trie taped stories and plays are 
.used not merely to improve the studejir*s ability to und^er^tand 
Russian but ^Iso to provide a vehicle through which conversation 
may be elicited. ' ' ^ ^ 

Composition, whiqh- IS not ^tress^ in the first-year course, is an 
integral component of f the second-year .program. Each student nfust 
write -at least one composition per week, based either on the material 
being ,used in the class or a topic approved by the instructor; . 
Compositions ar^ corrected and discussed with each stuSent mdividuaily. 

At the end of the Intensive Advanced Russian course the student should 
control an active vocabulary of approximately, 3,200 words and be 



Russian Co mposition and Style : The course meets daily, i.e., five 
hours per week. Class size is held to a^maximum of' fifteen students 
per section: Tlie purpose ' of , the course is to expose, the student to 
,the styl4stic Variations of both written and spoken Russian as • 
well as to provide as much practice in composition as ^possible. 

I?^f f?R^ '■"'^^"'^^ Russian Readings and Dialog ues. S 

•^"1 Grammatika Russkogo Jazyka. o and selPctPH Rncc^^n ck^t^ 

stories and plays -(from both pre- and post-revolutionary literature). 

Topics covered in the conversation section of the course- include 
ttanspcfefcation, recreation, movies, theater, ballet, opera, travel 
libraries, bookstores, shopping, families, housing, schools, 
professions, coranunication, nature, geography, history, and human ^ 
physical and spiritual characteristics.' Materials relating to 
these subjects are available in the language laboratory: each 
student -is expected to work a minimum of three hours pec week 
m the labpratoiy. ^ 

At this level, composition is based on the stories that are 
presented. Students are required to write compositions that are 
not merely a re-telling of the plot, but that include analysis 
and critilfEie of the material read. A minimum o'f one composition 
,per week ^is submitted by each student. The compositions are 
graded by the instructor -who then discusses and analyzes them 
wi,th each V^tudent individually. -l . 
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At the same tj^'^.each studcjst.asttaXing the Coaposit iron and Style 
course, he pr..3b?Ci^ **^5o <ifrgaged' ia the Rossian Phonology, .Morphology 
and S^i^tax cours^ «lfose cont^int and goals wer^' outlined, earlier. 

An integral part of the.-intensive progr^ eft Georgetown are such 
activities as the Russian Club, draaa gro.up, dance group, and choir, 
and the prograias which, offer the' -opportunity, to study and live in 
the Soviet 'Union. 

One cannot overemphasize the ,is:Sortance'of suj.table language 
laboratory materi^'is.ta any int.cnsiv-e, Russiaij* language course, , 
They must relate not;X>hSry to the* ^e I epents contained in the lectures 
or the text, but xhaj^*..; should also, include dp.lls that encourage 
the student to apply. Khat, he ffes'^Ieajmed actively and in a language- 
stnictured contextual .^nvironmerit-; Well-composed tape materials 
are an ind ispen sab Ije, '.component of, a .succO'Ssful intensive program. 

J)ue to the large number ^gf^. con tact hours and the variety of skills 
being taught, intensive courses reijuire teams of instructors, each 
specializing in one or' iaore af.jbhe.*''basi<, elements of the course. 
The team of instructprs Tiius,t,iJieet frequently t-^J- plan the course, 
usually on a we cK-to-we'ek basis, t<r.discuss common problems and 
the needs and progress of 'each student.. in the^ course. Regrettably, 
the majority of institutions, offering I^ssa.an do not make provision 
for an intensive learning experience such as that described here. 

An intensive program should bring the-^ti^ent to as great a fluency 
-as his or her capabilities will ^^ildw-iu the skills of speaking, 
reading, writirrg, and understanding "ffesian. It is only after this 
goal is realized that the 'student is "ready to turn to more* specific 
skills requiring a rery high, level -of fIuQhcy--,Uterature, translation, 
or^linguistics, for example*>\ ; -^j ' • 

In addition to intensive prograigs conducted during the regular 
academic year, there are sevetal -institutions that provide 
intensive Rummer instruction Tn Russian. Such programs are regularly 
offered by Columbia, Georgetown, Indiana, Middlebuiy^ Norwich and 
Yale, among others. (It is unfortunate that a number of summer 
institutes in Russian were eliminated by recent reductions in 
government funding.) Summer intensive programs, while necessarily 
shorter than those during the academic' year,^ generally are organized 
according to the same principles as the longer ones. Some of these 
prograinB are indeed "intensive. V Tlje program at Middlebury, for 
exampler, covers a fuH year's instjttict ion in 9 weeks. There arc 
far more contact hcrfirs during this pfograin than during the regular 
academic year--180 hours, exclusive .of lab^ and homework, during 
the summer as opposed to 90 hours of contact over the academic year. 
Moreover, the first year of flussian at Middlebury is considered 
the equivalent of two years* ijistructiori at many other institutions . 7 
Table 1 lists some of the Intensive progra/ivs offered during the 
summer of 1975. • ' • - ' ' . 
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1975 U.S. SUMMER STUDY 



Sponsoring 
Institu^on 


Enrol Inent 

V 


Course 
Description ' 


Duration 


"Hie Russian School 
of Norwich University, 
Northfield, Veraont 


Undergraduate 
and graduate 


Intensive Russian 
language, literature, 
and culture with 
- & d<s k c\j dCLiv iLies 


7 weeks 


Indiana University 


All levels 


Russ 1 an l anguag e 

levels 1-6 

V, 11 Tit -year Kussianj 


10 weeks 


Universi<y of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill 




Intensive eleoentary 
Russian-lst suaaer 
session. Intensive 
intersediate Russian- 
2nd suaeer session 
(one year of Russian) 


5 weeks 


School for. International 
Training, Brattleboro, 
Verciont' 




Intensive spoken 
' Russian (6 seaester 
hours) 


4 weeks 


Middlebury CoUe'ge 
Middlebury, Veraortt 


, Undergraduate 
and graduate 


Intensive Russian, 
Levels I, .11, HI 
Level IV 

Graduate Courses 


' 9 weeks 
7 weeks 
7 weeks 


Yale t^iversity * 
'5 




Irttensive courses in 
Bulgarian, Czech, 
Lithuanian, Pplish, 
Russian, Serb6-Cro- 
atian, and Ukrainian* 


f 

8 weeks 

i 



^ , , , • 

In this section I have attempted to .provide a general view of in- 
tensive Russian language prqgranis .by describing one of them i;i detail. 
Obviously, there will be variations in method from one campus to ■ 
■.another. However, the purpose here -.is to give the reader an 
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I4 Intensive pfograns generally meet fron ten to sixteen hours 
per week; non- intensive prograns usaally neet froD three to 
five hours per week. 

2. Robert Lado, Language and Language Learning (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1964), 

5. Clayton L, Dawson, Charles E\ Bidv^eli, and Assya Hunosky, 

.Modem Russian I ^ II (Nev^ York: liarcourt. Brace and horld, 1964). 

4. S, iGiavronma, Russian as We Speak It , 2nd ed. (Moscov* : Progress, n.d.) 

5. Robert Lager, Russian Readings and Dialogues (Washington, D.C.: 
George^ov^T) University Press, 1972). (Mimeographed.) 

*- 

6. I. M. Pul'kina, Grancaatika Rus^kogo Ja:;yka (^loscow: Progress, n.d.). 

7* Robert L. Baker, personal conununication v»ith ERIC/CLL editor, 
Julv 1975. 
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COMPUTEft-ASSISTED INSTRUCTION IN RUSSIAN 
George Kalbouss, the Ohio 'state University 



During the decade 1965-73, many foreign language departments were 
forced to abolish language requirements, and with them, ;the ^^captive- 
audience*' that^ they had had for many years. In many instances where 
foreign language requirements were dropped, course enrollments, 
particularly in Spanish and French, decreased dramatically. Clearly, 
foreign language education had a new motive for survival and reform. 
It was in this context that the concept of ^'individualized instruction" 
began to be cone popular. 

The Russian teaching profession has been involved m this process 
of individualiration, but without t;he threat^that its sister languages 
have encountered, Russian instruction, in gerferal, is only 
marginally threatened by the abolition of the language requirement; - 
few students enroll, in Russian simply to fulfill a requirement for 
graduation. On the contrary, Russian courses tend to attract a 
peculiar kind_ uf student-zealot -pioneer who is positively motivated 
into mastering languages and frequently works much harder than his 
classmates in French and Spanish. 

Nevertheless, Russian language ^aching also needed its owti reforms. 
The Monterey experience showed that the saturation method of 
language. instruction is parti?uiarly effective in the teaching of 
oral and aural Russian and that no academic institution could 
graduate a person as fluent in these aspects of the language as 
did the United States Army. WTiile one could rationalize that the 
Army accompHshment was achieved by eighteen months' intensive 
and exclusive study, the Russian product at an American college 
or university was le$s skilled than his German and French counterpart 
at the same institution. Many instructors agree that it takes two 
years of Russian study to equal one year of French or Spanish, 

With the advent of Last-West detente, new demands hav5 been placed 
on Russian above and beyond the need for a reformation. The-most 
recent crop of students study Russian for a variety of purposes, 
only on« of which is to pursue a career in language and literature 
^ teaching. Students currently enrolled in Russian hope that it may 
prove useful in engineering, law, the social sciences, 'trade, business 
administration, government work, and a host of other fields. 
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Knowledge of the Russian literary language no longer suffices as 
the goal of language study. Each of the new fields has its own 
technical vocabulary requiring its own readings and exercises. 
Yet as natters stand, the Russian teaching profession is spread too 
thinly 'throughout the United States (and within .individual universities) 
to cope \%ith this new diversified clientele and new teaching materials. 
Clearly, a plan for individual! ::ation can overcome the administrative 
difficulties presented by this situation/ The computer provides 
an excellent solution to the problem. 

As an educational tool, the computer has been used in the universities 
virtually since its invention. In most academic institutions, computer 
work IS performed via a "time-sharing" system in which satellite 
teletype or screen terminals .are linked to a central computer 
''brain" by telephone lines. In many instances, the satellites 
are hundreds of miles away from the computers. Students using the 
comp ut er perely activate the terminal, type in the proper codes 
to engage the cfesired program, and then proceed to interact' with 
*the computer through a variety of question-and-answer techniques. , 
Depending upon the sophisticatic«iof the program, the computer analyzes 
their responses, identif ie^erro'H, ^d requiaes the students to type 
in the correct answer. Ideli^ly, of gy^rse, the program is an alter 
ego of the author/instructor who has *a^-ready anticipated the range 
of errors the student may make. 

Typical Russian programs involve vocabulary exerciseb and questions 
of the multiple-choice and completion variety. Dependiag on the 
instructor's pedagogical biases, programs may be entirely in Russian 
or hi c ombinations of Russian and English. The degree of the sophisti- 
cation of the program, lies in the ability of the instructor to 
understand the technology available to him, his mastery of the 
particular unit of instruction, his a&ility to program, and the 
free time at his disposal to place the programs on the computer. 
With -this quadruple requirement, it is no small wonder that there 
is so little language instruction available on the computers. The 
fact that compuXer-as&isted' instruction exists in Russian is slight.ly 
better than miraculous^ 

\ ^ ' . - 

Computer terminals have been becoming increasingly flexible, thereby 
enabling the cr^^tion of a greater range of programs. For Russian, 
only ttjose of the IK^J-equivalent "select ric" type of terminals may 
be used*, since they will accept a special selectric element with Cyrillic 
characters. i Most of the standard' types suitable for Russian 
instruction are manufactured by' IBM and Novar; newer terminals are 
lighter and. more portable than eart^er models. Screen terminals* 
such as those developed by the University of Lllinois (PLATO), with 
their. ability to produce a text at one hundred times the speed of 
the teletype typev^riter, are also available; at the moment , "unfortunately, 
demand for the 'nevi terminals far exceeds supply.^ In the future, voice 
print analyzers can possibly* be used t6 identify probJ.ems in pronunciation 
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Nfeilti-nedia equipncnt integrating tape recordings, records, and 
touch-panels Hill also be* available uithin the next few years, 
j Tne equipnent available is frequently far in advance of the 
prograns developed for its use, ' . . 

Onlv a snail nunbcr of universities offer computer-assistred 
instruction in Russiah. Russian language computer progjains are 
or have been offered at Stanford University, the University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Chaippaign, Dartmouth College, the University of 
Southern California at'lcfs Angeles, Rutgers University, the State 
, University^'of Ne^ York at' -Binghamton, the United States Naval 
Acadeny^/ind "the University of Texas at Austin. 

\t*Stanford University, Professor Joseph A, Van Cainpen designed 
a self-contained CBI (Computer-based instruction) program and 
implemented i't as a .separate course in the Slavic department 
during the academic year 1967-68.- The program consisted of both 
visual (teletype) and auditory stimuli; five computer-based sessions 
per week were scheduled. Written homework and language lab were 
dl5o assigned, but these non-computerized assignments covered 
X material^ already introduced on the computer. hMle the number of 
students in the course was too small to draw any statistically 
valid conclusions. Van Campen observes that the students taking 
the course did well, and m most cases even better than their peers, 
in an equivalent non-computerized course. Due to the expense of • • 
computer time, Stanford no longer offers this, course, A CBI course 
, .ia .the history of the Russian literary language, designed to 
■^follow Van Campen's Introduction to Old Church -Slavonic and Early 
•Russian texts, uas offered at Stanford for the first time duriiTg the 
spring quarter 'of 1975.3 CBI reading and grammar courses in Bulgarian 
are also available. — 

llie University of Illinois offers a Russian reading course for 
.upper-classmen and graduate students on its PLATO screen terminal 
system*. This program, designed for the student who does not wish 
to learn to speak Russian but rather seeks access to the written 
language, has proven to^t save the student significant amounts of 
time over a classroo^Jl course. Through the flexibility of the PLATO 
System, the course pr^ents various tv^es of exercises, in varying 
degrees of difficulty, fjrom identifying forms of grammar to writing 
complete sentejnces in EngTish\^ The- University of Illinois' Slavic 
Department has al^ authored a computer-assisted instruction' program 
•for its first-year Russian course. This program is used in con- ^ 
Jjjnction with clas.sroom instnjction and language lab. 



^e programs at the other universities are less ambitious in scope, 
but nevertheless represent jthe growing {lumber of CAT programs 
available in Russian. At Dartmouth College, I supervised the' 
* creation of vo^cabuJ^ry exercises C^ngHsh to Russian) as well as 
a number of multiple-choice and fill-m exercises to accompany 
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Galina Stilnan, Leon Sjcilman, and Killiaa E. Harkinr* Introductory 
Russian Gramar, first edition (1964) and Leon Stilman's Verbs of 
^totion (1961). In some of the exercises, the answers are analyzed 
by the c<ynputer and the student is informed of the area liis error. ^ 

At the University of Southern ifomia. Dr. Edward T. Purcell 
has authored an interactive drill sequence to permit first-year 
Russian students to do homework accompanying Ben T. Clark's Russian 
for Americans (1973). These -drills, kept intentionally simple, 
employ Russian exclusively and contain page' references on the 
printout to permit the student to refer to the textbook if necessa 

. At Rutgers University, Dr. Lewis Bernhardt has created a program 
to be used in the first-year remedial and reinforcement work^. 
^Ucking the facilit^ies for auditory work, the Rutgers program 
concentrates primarily on English stimulus-Russian^response 
and is able to analyze the student's errors. 7 

Dr. Hugh Olmstead, of the State .University of New York at Binghamtoa, 
has currently developed programs on specific grammar topics (to 
date, the genitfive plural and passive constructions), employing 
within the more complicated drills rules of the single-stem verb • 
system. S Programs at the U.S* Naval Academy and the University of 
Texas are currently not in use. At all of the above 'schools, ^ , 
except the CBI project at Stanford and the Russian reading' cblirse 
at Illinois, the programs -are intended to be integrated into the 
general teaching scheme of the course sequence along with language 
lab, outside films, and the like.^ Progress in the area of program* 
development is slow and painstaking. Programming requires a great 
deal' of time--time that only too frequently universities are unwilling 
to allot their faculty for this purpose in spite of the fact that 
\^ It would more than compensate fpr future saviijgs in time and money. 

The future of CAI programming in Russj.an is not certain. Despite 
the willingif^ss of author/instructors to develop new programs, 
facilities for terminals are still difficult to construct,- computers 
appear to break dowTi at very inopportiine moments, and many professors 
" and students are still reluctant to entrust their teaching and 
learning to a machine. Nevertheless, as the technology is simplified, 
the temptation to employ the computer will be greater. In my opinion, 
screens will ultimately replace teletype terminals, since they 
function silently and with 'greater speed, and the time will come 
within the next twenty years when every student will have his own 
line into a computer. Perhaps in 1995, today»s effo;;ts in cdhiputer- 
assisted instruction in Russian will be regarded as valiai.t pioneering' 
achievements. 
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NOT€S 

1, A bi-alphabet element (IBM M 167045) may be particularly useful 
for instruction which uses both Russian and English, The 

■ characters are upper case only. For inventory numbers and other - 
details, see Edward T, Purcell, "Computer-Controlled Drills for 
First-Year Russian," Slavic and East Euro pean Journal 18 - 
(Spring 1974): 56-68;! 

2, The term CAI (computer-assisted in'struction) usually refers 
tp a course seqi^ence in which the computer supplements already 
existing classroom instructj^; CBI (computer-based instruction) 
means .that the computer is^ the primary source of instruction 
Joseph A, Van Campen, Project for Application of Mathematica l 
Learning The<Try to Second-Language Acquisition, wit h Particular 

Reference t o Russian, Final Report (Stanford. Caiifnrni;.. 

Stanford University Community College Planning Center, 1968), 
ERIC ED 026 954, " ±. ' ^^^o^, 

Richard S'chupach, Joward a Computer- Based Course in the History 
of the Russian Literary Language. fStanford. r^\.^'n^\.. c.^^f^H 
University Institute for NIathematica 1 Studies in Social Sciences, 
1973), ERIC ED 096 813, • 

Constance Curtin, \)pugUs Clayton, Cheryl. Finch, David Moor, 
and Lois Woodruff, ^Teaching the Translation of Russian by Computer," 
Modern Language Journal (October 1972) : 354-60, 

George Kalbouss, "Computer-Assisted Instruction in the Reaching 
of Russian,'^ Slavic and East European Journal 3 (1973): 315-21, 
Steven Toll and several other students wrote the programs, 

6, Purcell, "Computer-Controlled Drills," This article provides 
an excellent presentation of hov^ a student proceeds through a 
CAI drill, , ft 

7, Lewis Bernhardt, ."Computer-Assisted Instruction^^J^fiu^sian .•• 
Language Courses, RussianJ^ngua^e^^ (Fall 1973): 18-25, 

8. Hugh Olmstead, "Two Models of Conrputer-Based Dj^H-:-- Teaching 
Russian with APL," paper presented at the Soviet-American . 
Conference on Russian Language Teaching, Amherst, Massachusetts, 
October 1974. ' . * 

9. ^ Kalbouss, "Computer-Assisted Instruction as. a Teaching System." in 

Proceedings of the Banff Co nference". Linguistics, ed. TTiomas Magner, 
forthcoming. * ' — " * 

10. This^is already close to a reality at Dartmouth Coirc^," 
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JUNIOR-, SENIOR-, AND GRADUATE-LEVEL PROGRAMS, 
* INCLUDING RUSSIAN LITERATURE * / 

c 

Maurice I. Levin, University of llassachusetts 
Advanced Undergraduate Programs 



In discussing advanced undergraduate and graduate offerings, it . 
.will be helpful to consider the most typical situations ia whi-ch 
Russian is now being taught. Ther.e are perhaps three or four 
types of Russian programs .that are commonly found in colleges and 
universities across the Country. The first involves only one or 
two years of language instruction, usually offered in a department 
of foreign languages in a relatively small .institution. The second 
pattern is exemplified by some three years of language instruction 
plus one or two survey courses on Russian literature (in translation) 
and/or civilization and culture. Often the third year of instruction 
is represented by a literature course with all or some of the work 
done in Russian; at other times there^ may be no language work beyond 
the intermediate level. Here, too, these courses. are usually > 
offered in a department of foreign languages, although occasionally 
they appear in a separate department; .of Russian. « 

In the 'first situation describ.ed above there is, of course, no 
opportunity for ^ Russian major. In the second situation, particularly 
in those ^departments which offer a fuller program of courses, an 
undergraduate major in Russian is possible. It is the third pattern, 
however, where the full undergraduate it^jov is normally found. Here, 
in ifvstitutions of various sizes, and in departments of foreign 
languages, Russian or Slavic languages and literatures, we find 
four (and occasionally more) years of language^ instruction in 
addition to a large selection of literciture courses, both in translation 
and in Russian, We may also find, depending on size and other 
considerations, courses area studies, culture and civilization, 
linguistics, and other Slavic^ languages and literatures. Since it 
is this third situation that is most relevant to any discussion of 
upper- level, undergraduate and graduate offerings, a moxe detailed 
analysis of it. follows. - " ^ ' . 

As already noted, a full undergraduate major in Russian may be 
found in institutions of all sizes, from' the smaHest private 
college to- th*e largest . state university; however, the basic pattern 
ot required courses for this major does not, in its essential .* 



components, exhibit a great degree of variation. What does vary, 
of course, are the number' and type of optional, additional, or 
related course offerings. This basic pattern generally has as 
its underlying assumption the notion that maximal proficiency in 
all four language skills is the key ingredient irn any Russian. major, 
and most programs offer no less than three, usually four (and 
occasionally more) years of language work, some of it very intensive 
in nature. *rhe customary pattern is for the third year to consist 
of advanced grammar, selected readings, composition, and conversation. 
Language courses beyond that level usually include phonetics, 
stylistics, syntax, fnd word derivation as well as readings of both 
a^Jiterary and nonlittjrary natufe. 

Although the*, readings covered in these advanced language courses come 
from a wid^^ variety of sources; the major aim in assigning them is 
usually language work (i.e., as the basis for conversation, compo- 
sitions, s^t^'li^stic analyses, grammar and syntax review, etc.); therefore, 
most programs Require the student to complete one or more content 
courses devoted eitf^er to literature, linguistics, or Russian 
history, culture^ and civilization. The number and scope of these 
additional jbuTJ^ei is very often closely related to the size and. 
quality of "^y^ Russian or Slavic dejJartment involved and to the 
presence 'c^i- *ysence of a graduate program at that institution. 
In many" Tebplcfs this latter factor may be viewed as one of the 
crucial, t^lewen-ts in characterizing the undergraduate Russian major 
program, and we may, therefore, divide our third category into two 
subtypes^ ^dejfJ^ending^ on whether or not th^re is a graduate program 
presen;^. ^ l/f so doing, I'fet us consider two hypothetical programs, 
one typ^^ljof a smaH college, the other of a large university. ^ 

The Small College Major 

^' ~ ' . , \ . 

In the small- college Russian major, the following pattern of offerings 
. is most t>'picol. After the student completes tvjjo years of lafigu^^ge 
study (or its equivalent), he may be required to complete a third ' *' 
year of actual language study which .consists, as alread/ noted * 
above, of advanced granunar, composition, conversation-^^ and heading. 
Very often, however, most post- intermediate course work consist^ * 
of literature courses of several types, some of them conducted 
dn Russian, but often in English. Almost'^always present is the 
surv*ey course of Russian and Soviet literature in'translation, 
presented either as a one- or two-semester course. Besides this, 
course, there are usually monograph courses on*major figures (most 
often Tolstoj and DostoeVskij, occasionally Puskin, Gogol* ,or 
Cexov), genre courses, courses dealing with Russian intellectual 
hirstory, and, most recently, courses' devoted to Russian culture and 
ciTvi lization, » . ^ ~ 

In some instances ^there is not a Russian- (i.e., language and 
literature) major, but rafther a major in Russian Studies or Soviet 
Studies, In which the^ st.udent, instead of taking only courses in ^ 
the Russian^ department, is required to cover a wider range of 
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offerings to include Russian/Soviet history, economics, political 
science, anthropology, an<r sociology. (This is not to say that 
the student' in the Russian major does not take such courses; 
as a matter of fact, a fair number of programs dbiaand or strongly 
rect>mraend work in ^her areas, most often in history, as part of 
the requirements for the na>orO In addition to the courses already 
noted, which tend to be offered on a regular basis, there may 
occasionally be special seminars for majors— the topic of which- 
varies from year to year— as well as individual guided study- 
such as honors thesis direction, tutorials, special problems, or 
directed readings. ' 

Thfe University Major 

In the. mdre .extensive program typical of a university with a ' 
graduate department of Slavic languages ^and literatures, there 
are some significant differences from the Russian major in a small 
cblltjge; these are, however, differences of range rather than of 
content. One of the major differences is that' the student is 
usually required to complete at least four years of actual language 
work.* As with the college major, the student is expected to • 
complete additional courses within the department, but the choice 
of courses from which he may select is usually broader than in 
the college. That is, aside from a selection of literature 
offerings similar to what was noted for the small college, major, 
the student in a university program may also be able to select, 
for example, courses in the structure of Russian, Russian phonetics, 
and historical development of Russian as well as courses in 
other Slavic languages and literatures. 

Another difference may be the typical class* size, where at a 
university— at least in the first two years of language instruction- 
the classes tend to be buch larger. At the more advanced levels 
the difference in class size .may be less striking, with small 
classes generally found in both types of programs. As a general 
rule, however, one of, the most important differences between'th^ 
two types of programs is the greater degree of individual attention 
that the student in the small college is likely to get at all 
stages of his study and in almost every course except the 
literature survey. In the university program, as in the college 
prograni, there may also be opportunity for the student to pursue 
an area studies or civilization major, or, if he prefers, a 
Russian major in combination with area studies certification. 
For the s\:udent interested in area studies, the university again 
provides an opportunity for a wider range of couirses and 
specializations than does the small college. 
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When we consider gra^juate programs, it is important to keep in 
mind that her^ our focus is decidedly more narrow than it was 
when considering undergraduate courses, hliile the number of 
■institutions offering courses in Russian language and literature 
at the junior and senior levels may be counted in the' Hundreds, 
as can be seen in Table 1, there are not more than thirty universi- 
ties in the United States that award the Ph.D. in Slavic or Russian, 
and perhaps an equal number that award only the M,A. degree. 
There is also a higher degree of uniformity found among the 
graduate programs than there is in the range of undergraduate 
programs, and thus a description of a typical graduate program 
is much mmre likely to" be representative of all programs than are 
the descriptions of the undergraduate programs above. 

It should also be noted that although our primary concern in this 
paper i$ with Russian, we need not be bothered by the fact that 
^most of the departments concerned bear the designation ''Department , 
of Slavic Languages and Literatures," sincef a very large percent 
of the course- work is devoted to Russian. For example, approximately. 
80-85 percent of the literature, dissertations written between 1961 
. and 1972 dealt with Russian, with the remainder scattered among the 
other Slavic literatures. The preponderance of Russian in -linguistics 
dissertations is notably less, approximating 60 percent; however, 
sipce the number of linguistics dissertations is less than half 
the figure for literature, the point is still valid that a major 
share of the attention in Slavic departments is devoted to Russian; 

Almost without exception, work at the doctoral level is divided 
with* regard to specialization in either literature or linguistics, 
and in several departments this is the case at the Master's level, 
as well. For the most part, though, work at the Master's level 
encompasses courses in both xireas, and the student completing the 
M.A, is expected to demonstrate a general familiarity with the major 
works of Russian literature as well as a sound knowledge of the 
structure and^history of the Russian language. 

The doctoral student with a .specialization in Russian lit(Jrature. * 

is expected to demonstrate, besides general competence in the whole 

body of Russian literature, special competence in a particular period 

or in folklore. Often he is expected to offer a second literature, 

usually one that iS written in another Slavic language, and to 

demonstrate reading proficiency in that language. Sometimes in 

lieu of a second literature or in addition to it, the student may , 

be required to offer a minor in Slavic linguistics or in folklore. " 
t 

In some departments it is possible to offer a minor in one of the 
major Kuropean literatures (usually French or German) or in comparative 
literature. The doctoral student specializing in Slavic linguistics 
is usually expected to demonstrate competence in general and comparative 
Slavic 1-inguistics, ^thorough knowledge of the history and structure 



TABLE 1 

U.S. INSTITUTIONS GRANThNG GRADUATE DEGREES 
IN RUSSIAN OR SUVIC- (1973-74) 



Institution Program Level 

Arizona State Universit/ " M-A, 

University of Arizona . ^^-A, 

University of California at Berkeley Ph,D, 

University of California at Davis * M.A. 

University of Califoxnia at Los Angeles Ph.D. 

Monterey Institute of Foreign Studies .M.A, 

San/ Diego State University • ' > • M.A, \ 

San Francisco State College , . ^^I-A, 

Southern California University . " . * Ph.D. 

Stanford University Ph.D. 

University of Colonado Ph.D. 

Yjle University ' Ph.D. ^ 

Jhe American Pniversity ' ; ■ M.A. 

George Washington University M-A. ^ 

Georgetown University ^ ^ ^ . Ph.D. 

Florida "^S^a'te University M-A. 

University of Hawaii ^ M.A^ 

University of Chicago • ' Ph.D. 

University of Ilfinois at Urbana-Champaign * Ph. ft. 

University of Illinois at Chicago Circle M.A. 

Northwestern University . Ph.D. 

Indiana Universrty . ' ' " , Ph.D.^ 

University of Notre Dame J M.A. ' 

Purdue University » ' f " 

tJniversity of Iowa ^ M.A. 



Source: **Russian and Sl^ic Programs and Faculty in U.S. andw^^'s. 

Canadian Colleges (1973^74);^. Russian Language Journal 27 (Falri97S): 
40-72." ' ^ 

erJc . ■ 



^; University of "Kansas Ph»D. 
Boston College • • M,A, 
^ Jlarvard University ' * ^ . Ph.D. 
^Univei^sity of Massachusetts .* M.A, 
'Smith College - * • - M.A.- 
Michigan State University ^'-^Ll Ph.D. 
University of Michigan • ' ' - ' Ph.D. 
Wayne State Univejrsit^y' • *^ » M.A. 
% Coliinbia University Ph.D. 
Cornell University Ph.D. 
Fordham University * * M.A. 
Hofstra University M.A. 
^ New York University ^ Ph.D. 

University of Rochester Ph.D. 

^ State University of NevTVork a^/Albany M.A. 

State University, of New York at Birighaintpn ' ft.A. 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill Ph.D. 

. The Ohio State University / . Ph.D. 

University Qf Oregon - ' "^.A. 

' Bryn Mawr College- ' • Ph.D. 

Kutztown State College ' ' ^M.A. 

Penn State. University ' ' - M.A. 

'lAiiversity of Pennsylvania Ph.D. 

"University of Pittsburgh Ph.D 

Browji University Ph.D. 

University of Texas . Ph.D. 

University of Utah ' M.A. 

Middlebury College ' . ' . . p.M.L.* 

" University of Virginia ^ \Ph.D. 

University of Washington Ph.D. 

University of Wisconsin at Madison " "Ph.D. 
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of a single Slavix; language as v^ell as the structure and developa^t 
of one or tv^o other Slavic languages, and to demonstrate reading 
proficiency in'the>3e languages. He may also be expected to attain 
a basic familiarity with the literature and/or folklore of his 
Esajor Slavic language and some knowledge o^ the major literary 
works written in the other Slavic languages that he offers* 

The Russian offerings of a t>'pical graduate program include courses 
on Russian literature of various periods (Old Russian, medieval 
period^ eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries, the 
Symbolists, Soviet, period) ; genre cojurses . (folk literature, Russian 
folklore, prose or poetry of various periods, literary criticism, drama, 
short stories, novels, oral poetiy); seminars or monograph courses ' ^ 
devoted to a single major figure (Dostoevskij , Tolstoj, Puskin, 
Gogol*, Cexov) pr occasionally to two or three figures (Goncarov ^d ^ 
Turgenev; Majakovskij, Esenin, Pasternak); and courses on language . 
and linguistics (structure of Russian, historical phonology and '/ 
morphology pf Russian, I^ssian syntax, contrastive structure of 
Russian and English, comparative and historical Slavic linguistics). 

At the undergraduate le\^l, ^udertts generally satisfy their 
degree requirements almost exclusively in terms of a specific 
number of cours^es, a certain percentage of which are usually mandated. 
Irksome instances, for example in the case of students working" for 
departmental or institutional honors, there may be final qualify-in^ 
^examinations and/or a senior or honors thesis. On the , whole, 
however, it is primarily through the successful completion of an', 
obligatory pattern of course work that students satisfy the require- 
ments for an undergraduate Russian major. ' * ' /' ^ 

At the graduate level there are, naturally, prerequisites established 
in terms of a certain number of course credits for both the M>A«,and 
Ph.D. degrees (usually one to two years' residency for thef former ; 
and at least two years for.the latter). These requirements, 
however, are only preliminary to (1) a series of qualj:fying 
exjaminations (written and oral) on subject areas in .which the 
student is obliged to demonstrate competence; (2) 'language proficiency 
examinations in the student *^s ma^or and minor languages plus French 
and/or German; and (3) the successful completion and defense of a 
Ph.Q. dissertation. Some departments require A Master's thesis, 
but this is not uniformly done. - 



Proficiency • ' ' . 

A fin^I area of discussion, whi^h is central, to the whole questic^ 
6t advanced undergraduate * and g^adUfite §tudy of Russian, is i 
to' what extent jOur students -^r'e achieving proficiency^ in the 
idhguage itself. There are several characteristic features of our 
•present system of education that result in a. curious mixture* of 
success and failure in making it pbss^ible for our students to 
achieve. maximal proficiency in all four language skills* 
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Tne first of th<>se factors is that in many undef'gr^duate prograns 
not enough ady^^cd language training is being proviiel^J Tn^re 
should be a raininuo of four years ,of language work requited; 
even this ^amount is often not enough. Yet raany- programs call for 
very little of such work beyond the second or third year of study^ 
concentrating instead on literature courses where no active comaan^d 
of Russian is needed, 

A second factor is that even where adequate language course work 
is required, there is generally no real check on the level of achievement 
(through the use of a final qualifying prqficiency examination, 
for exanple)-. "Often it is only when our students enter a graduate* 
progpam that the> are first expected to demonstrate proficiency in 
Russian by means of an examination, that is usually given to de- 
'.termine whether or not they need additional (remedial) language 
study. Pani4crxically, although it is at the graduate level that 
they are asked to demonstrate proficiency in Russian, aside from 
assigned readings, our students find very lir^le occasion to use 
Russian once they enter graduate programs 1' 

This leads us to the third factor in our discussion of slanguage 
proficiency, the rather odd circumstance whereby our students 
in their course work make much more active use of the Russian 
language at the undergraduate than at , the' graduate level. In one 
of the more fully developed undergraduate programs, a student in • 
his junior and senior year may. find that anywhere from 50 te ICO^ 
percent of the cours^e work done within his .department is conducted 
m Rbssian. In the major graduate prqgrams, courses conducted in 
Russian are a relative -rarity, occurring as a general rule only 
when the instructor is a native speaker of that language. It 
sefjms that more and- more frequently, in their attempts to achieve 
a high degree of proficiency in Russian, our students find it use- 
ful or expedient to enroll in intensive summer programs in this 
country or to seek participation in' overseas ^ study programs in th^ 
Soviet Union, * , 
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RUSSIAN LANGUAGE PROGRAtdS.IN THE USSR FOR AMERICAN STUDENTS 



Joseph L. Conrad, University of Kansas 

]^Eierican students may at present choose from a wide variety of 
Russian language programs available to rhen in the Soviet Union, 
ranging from the thre^-week study tours offered by Intourist and 
Spu;tnik to the longer summer and semester Cooperative Russian 
Language Program (CRLP) at Leningrad University. 

Study of the language is more or less incidental to Che first 
category* Students with one year or less of prior Russian study 
are encouraged to participate, and classes are usually held in 
resort areas (Dyuni, Sochi, Pyatigorsk, etc.) in the morning and 
are followed by touring in the afternoon. Some of the instructors 
are secondary school teachers; others are language instructors 
from technological institutes, e.g., Leningrad Polytechnic, or from 
. Leningrad or Moscow Universities (when they are not teaching in 
^programs sponsored by the university itself, e.g., the International 
Research and Exchanges Board (IREX) summer exchange of language 
teachers in Moscow or the CRLP in Leningrad). 

« 

The study tour programs, which are essentially commercial arrange- 
jaents between Intourist/Sputnik and one or more American schools 
or colleges, are open to almost all "students with the des«ire and 
the money to participate. The academic standards for participation 
vary vith the particular institutions, as do the costs. These 
programs are often advertised in The Slavic and East European Journal 
and are regularly listed during the vinter in AATSEEL's Newsletter and 
by a special bulletin from IREX; because of their widely differing 
levels of preparation and the large amount of tourism involved, 
it is often difficult for students in these programs to improve 
their Russian to a significant degreej but they usually return with 
great enthusiasm for further sjudy. 

The history of Russiaji language programs of longer duration and 
greater academic emphasis begins "with the summer study tours to 
the .USSR organized in 1959-60 by Indiana Univ^ersity and the University 
o'f Michigan and partially funded by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. These programs involved a period of intensive Russian * 
language study of four to five weeks in Bloomington or Ann Arbor, 
followed by a tliree- to five-week tour of Moscow^ Leningrad, and. 
other cities of the USSR. Both on the home campus and during the 
tour, the ^tud^nts were obligated to speak only Russian, and in 
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the USSR they received daily from the American group leader one 
to two hours of language instruction. From 1^963 through 1965, 
the Uaiversities of Colorado and Kansas sponsored a sirailar sumner 
progran, also v»ith generous support from the Carnegie Corporation. 
The Kansas-Colorado program consisted of a six-week intensive 
Russian language institute in JUrvenpU^, Finland (a small tov^-n 
populated largely by emigres from tlie USSR), followed ^y a two- 
week tour of Leningrad and Moscow. 

In 1965, The Ohio State Bniversity introduced a third variant, held 
during the spring quartVr. This program, which is still in operation, 
conbines four weeks of Russian study and an introduction to life 
in the USSR on the Colunbus campus v»ith a six-week tour of Leningrad, 
Moscov*, Kiev, and Yalta. It alsp includes a two-week Russian language 
course offered b> the P>'atigorsk Pedagogical Institute. The students 
are expected to speak only Russian, and they receive instruction 
-no^^^nW front the i^mencan group leader but frojn teachers of the 
Pedagogical Institute. 

Until Leningrad and Moscow Universities created programs 
especially for Anierican and other foreign students, the Indiana, 
Kansas-Colorado, Michigan, and Ohio State study tours offered the 
only opportunity for American students to spend more than a few 
days in the USSR. Although these programs were important contri- 
butions to the training of American students in Russian, they have 
almost all been phased out: the, Kansas-Colorado program ended in 
1965, the Indiana and Michigan study tours in 1970. 

A number of fa^-turs contributed to the demise of these early programs. 
Jhe long-term study tours were expensive to organize and administer, 
and. their cost was often more than many students could afford. 
But the reasons were not only financial. A major factor was the 
availability after 1965 of quality language programs conducted 
entirely in the USSR. In 1966 and 1967, Moscow and Leningrad ^ 
Universities organized summer Russian language programs for 
American students which closely rivaled our' domestic institutions 
in teaching efficiency. Moreover, they had the advantage of taking 
place in cities where Russian was the everyday language of communication. 
These factors, plus the availability of financial support for 
overseas study throu|^i NDEA Title VI,' the Office oifc Education , 
and the Ford Foundation i)aturally led^^to students' seekihg programs 
offered in their *'ent<irety on Soviet soil. 

University- sponsored, non-tourist ^ssian language in,$^itutes in 
the USSR for American student have proliferatcKi in recent years. 
These range from the University of Northern lowa'^ fotfr-weell course 
for teachers and students of Russian held ia.^chi eacJv summer^ 
since 1968 (except '1975J and the summer .prograrJl* offered hx Southern 
Illinois Uniyersat/ (Carbondale) --which uses the teac^iers anci facilities, 
of the Leningrad- Polytechnic Institute — to the more recent ventures 
advertised by the University of Maine (Orono) anci the. State University ^ 
of Nevf York at Mew Pal^z. ^ , ' 
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Tne oldest, and the laost comprehensive, language course' is the 
, Cooperative Russian Language Program (CRLP) held at Leningrad 
University each succner and during the fall and spring seraesters. 
•The, CRLP is sponsored by a nineteen-member consortiuiD^ and ad- 
ministered by the Council on Intemationaj. Education Exchange 
CCIEE). CRLP is the result of many year^ of Soviet-Anerican 
negotiations* Tne suniaer (eight-v%eekj and semester (sixteen-week) 
programs are not only longer than the study t<?urs mentioned above, 
but they are carefully coordinated academic programs under the direct 
supervision of CRLP consortium committees and the Leningrad 
University Department^ of Russian for Foreigners. Travel arrangements 
and other details of the programs are handled by CIEE in the U,S. 
and Sputnik in the USSR. 

While every serious student of Russian language 4jid area* studies 
should have an opportunity to study in the USSR, the CRLP experience 
has demonstrated that tvio years of Russian on the college level is 
a minimum requirement for a student to benefit from §uch programs. 
Two years of college Russian provide some control over Russian 
phonology and morphology, bringing the student to the point where he - 
can make the most^rapid progress in an environment that demands that 
he use the language to express "personal meaning. Moreover, after 
a few days, students with at l^ast two years of Russian are generally 
able to overcome the shock of being in a completely Russian-speaking 
environment and c^n take full advantage of the opportunity. 

Candidates for the CRLP Summer Russian Language Program a,t 
Leningrad University are recruited nationally, and applications^ 
are processed by five "core" schools : Dartmouth, Georgetown, Kansas, 
Michigan State/Minnesota, Washington at Seattle." They must have 
had a minimum of two years of Russian on the college level (approxi- 
mately one-half hav^ had more), and they must pass a screening 
examination which is graded at one institution. .After careful 
consideration of the applicants' transcripts, letters of recommenda- 
, ^ion-j physicians' reports, and test^ scores, selection for, the 
summer programs is made by corp school -committee'^, .4nd for the 
semester j)rograms by a national selection commit tey-*. Enrotite 
to the Soviet Union, the American faculty leaders/^ive the 
students an orientation to Soviet life— academic "^and cultural — 
an^ a Russian placement examina^tion* The- students are' tested 
again immediately upon arriv5'l in Leningrad by members 



^ City University of New York, Dartmouth College, ''Georgetown 
University, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, Indiana 
University, University of Kansas, Michigan State University, 
Middlebury College, University of Minnesota, Oberlin CQllege,' 
Syracuse University, University of Washington, University of California, 
The Ohio State University, University .of Pittsburgh, Prince^ton. 
University, Stanford University, Tufts University, University of 
Virginia. ^ 74 
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of the teaching staff there. /As a result of these tests, the ^ 
suEuner participanti> are divided into advanced, high intenaediate, 
and low intemrediate levels with eight to ten students in a class. ' 
The semester participants are similarly divided, but the class '- 
size is smaller "(five-six students). ^ * 

Tne sujni!i;?r* course of instruction comprises three major aspects: 
phonetics (six hours ^^eeklyj , conversation (ten hours), and grammar 
(eight hours); the semester program' includes phonetics (six 
hoursj and conversation '{eight hours-?^~wcCr as iidvanceii , 
compdsition and syntax (four hours), translation (tvso hoursj, ^ 
and Russian lit^rat-jre <slx hours). Students also receive weeklv 
lectures on Fife in the Soviet Uriion, e.g. / hisf ory, economics, 
education, public Tiealth, law.'. Instruction .is conducted e_xclusively 
in Russian. Tnere are also films, and excursions to places of 
intere3t in and arounj Leningrad. Sincx? 1966, the first year- of — 
the program, approximafely ^ 1300 ^erican students hav^ participated 
in the summer cour^ie, and about 300 have taken part in the fa 1-1- 
spring semester programs begun in 1970. ~ . ^ - 

c 

Students attend formal clashes six mornings a ^eek for the duration 
of the program; their instructors, .Leningrad University faculty, 
members, are specialists in_ teaching i^ussian to foreigners, and 
many have several years^ experience in the CRLP. Phofietics, / 
conversation, and grammar are taught by three individual instructors. 
The Leningrad instructors, like their Moscow University counter- 
parts, have developed textbooks and other materials for instruction, 
and these are used regularly in the classes. Hie students' evaluations 
have repeatedly commended the phonetics instructors for their 
professionalism;' since work' on Russian phonetics in /\merican 
rhstitutions is generally rare beyond the first-year course, the 
students find this aspect of the program particularly helpful. i 

The conversation classes make use of booklets on^opics auch .as [ 
"those'found in Wiavron ina ' s Russian As We Speak It , e*g.. Theater, * 
Cinema, An Apartment, City Transportation,- etc. Exercises in the 1 
booklets, reinforce the students* learning of new vo'cabula^ry. 
Grammar lessons include exercises on sentence structure, verbal 
aspect, motion verbs, adjectives and adverbs,- etc. ^ as'^tvell as 
compo'sitions assigned as homework and discussed the next day. The 
semester program translation and literature classes further 
strengthen" the students* understanding of Russian syntax and 
introduce them to the shorter classics of Russian and Soviet 
literature. 

r ' 

;An important aspect of the learning experience is that students 
are housed in a Leningrad University dormitory (as opposed io living 
in a tojirist hote.l) , and, there is at least one Russian stiTdent 
l^ooiimiate pe*r room.^ As a result, thS American students . have some 
access to, non-tourist life in the USSR (though it would not be 
completely accurate to claim that their activities are" not somewhat . 
structured by the Soviet authtJrities or that the American students 
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CQuld participate fully in Soviet student life). WTiWe the 
physical facilities of the dormitory are less convenient than those 
of a tvpical dormitory in the United States, the students adapt 
remarkably well, and complaints are fe*^ after the first week of the 
programs. • ^ ] 

in conjunction with the academic portiorv of the program, there are 
weekend excursions (Tallin, Novgorod, Pskov, for example) and a 
two-v>eek tour of other parts of the Sov iet- Union, generally^ Moscow, 
Kiev, and a southern city (usually Tbilisi or Erevan), The purpose 
of. these excursions is to better acquaint the students with various 
peoples and cultural monuments m the European and Caucasian portions 
of the USSR. 

Upon completion of the program in the USSR, the students are flowTi 
to Vienna (summer) or .Paris (semester} for an_ evaluation of their 
experience. The evaluation program includes an examination of 
It^^ir progress in Russian and a consideration of their experiences ^ 
through quest lon-and-answer sessions as weH as assigned topics for 
/^i .Hussion. 

There has been a carefull> coordinated effort to develop and improve 
the programs over the years. The Cooperative Russian Language 
Program consortium committee meets in the fall of each year to 
discuss the studervts* assessment of the language and cultural 
programs and to redonunend improvements or changes- to be negotiated 
with the Leningrad University and/or Sputnik officials. The 
Cooperative i^ussian Language Program currently represents the major 
and most academically sound Rus'^^ian language learning opportunity 
available to American students in the USSR. ^ 

. Tv^'o other programs for -America'n students are currently in the 
formative stages. The State University of New York recently 
negotiated a semester program; the first group of ten students 
spent the fall 1974 term at the Moscow Institute of Foreign 
Languages. No details on the success of the program are available 
as yet. On behalf of thoxHeuly forined American Council of Teachers 
. of Russian, a semester progr;im for -American graduat^e students who 
plan to becomie teachers of Russian is being negotiated at present 

* by Dan Davidson of /Xmherst College with V. C^,^ Kostomarov of the 
A. S. Pushkin Institute of Russian in Moscow. 

' The programs available today give the students a wide Vliriety 
of choices. Generally speaking, however, sutdents who are well 
prepared linguistically and emotionally, i.e., have at least two 
years of college Russian as well as considerable maturity, will 
benefit f-ar more from a longer program than from one of the two- 
or three-week courses. The cost is higher ($2200-$3000 as compared 
with $1000-$1800j , but , the gain in. language and cultural experience 
IS well worth the greater expense of the. longer programs. .Regrettably, 
not many students of Russian can afford to' participate in these 
programs without financial assistance. We must seek a considerable 
increase in fellovfship support; in this way, all of our best students 
*^[Ji be able to participate in such programs. 
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In the first section of this survey, Richard Bred examines 
'Russian enrollments over the last fifteen years in the broad 
context of foreign language study in the' United S^tes. Brod 
suggests reasons for the relatively .srnal 1 number who study 
Russian and for the generally marginal status of Russian in 

, schools and colleges. He notes the paradox that although ^there 
is a certain amount of unemployment among those recently 

. completing, their training in Russian, there are often not enough 
teachers available to provide replacements or to institute 
Russian language study on a widespread, continuing basis* There 
is obviously a need for better communication and closer coordination 
among the members of our profession ♦ 

After considering recent trends in the teaching of Russian in 
secondary schools, Gerard Ervin offers by example a detailed analysis 
, of Russian language instruction in Ohio high ^schools. He discusses 
reasons for the growth or decline of programs i-n the schools and 
describes teachers '^^'forts to stimulate Russian language study. 
in addition to examining some of the textbooks and other materials' now 
available, Eryin identifies the supplementary materials tfiat teachers 
consider inadequate. Ervin makes concrete suggestions for 
reversing the downward trend, in secondary school Russian enrollments, 
and he stresses the need for cooperation between high school and 
college Russian teachers. It seems clear that his suggestions 
must be given serious consideration if we are to make thfe 

teaching of Russian an important component of secondary education 

in the U*S. High school and college Russian teachers can no longer 
afford to hold the somewhat disdainful attitudes they have displayed 
toward one another in the past, 

. In a comprehensive overview of methodology and Russian language 
textbaoks, Donald Jarvis compares the various ''traditionajl" approaches 
to teaching Russian' during the first two years of college-leyel 
instruction; he discusses the most widely used textbooks and _ 

such imnovative methods as computer-assisted instruction, speech 

delay^ individualized instruction, decoding, and the so-called 
"Lipson technique. Jarvis strongly believes that the Russian 
teaching profession shouid direct greater attention to methodology 
and to the development of materials mpre suitable for use on the 
secondary and higher levels--materials relating not only to literature, 
but to other aspects of Russian culture as well. As he has stated, 
Russian language and literature specialists have .too often neglected 
the subject of teaching methods and have instead concentrated, on 
research that may be^aluable in itself, but that often makes no 
contribution to' the improvement of basic language courses. Without 
improvement of our methodology and materials, we may Well ensure 
our profession's marginal status in the field of foreign language 
.teaching, _^ 
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Robert Lager describes the principles underlying intensive 
^ language courses and the step-by-step goals that such courses 
presuppose. As an example, he pffers a detailed description of 
the Georgetown University intensive Russian language program, 
which has been highly successful in achieving its goals. Georgetown's 
School of Languages and Linguistics has a special advantage over ^ 
the ,usual university language program in that the students take only 
courses re.lated to their major subject, the forei§n language. 
Thus, students, as v^Il as teachers, are free to concentrate on 
the language full time from the freshman through the senior year. 
While the rather unique situation at Georgetown (and the various^ 
language schools of the U.S. government) cannot be duplicated 
in a liberal arts college or university, we can learn much from 
the carefully coordinated intensive language program available there. 
Individual courses *must be made far more interdependent and mutually 
reinforcing than is normally the case in our language programs. 

The advantages and disadvantages of computer-based^ techniques for 
Russian language instruction are discussed by George Kalbouss. He 
points out that, despite the enormous costs involved, the programs 
currently available have proven to be valuable aids in the instruction 
of certain areas of Russian,, especially vocabulary building. ^ 
Kalbouss predicts that computer-based instruction will be widespread 
within twenty years. 

Maurice Levin surveys undergraduate and graduate programs for , 
Russian language majors by discussing those offered by the typical 
small college and* university. He describes the requirements and 
offerings of each type of program on the undergraduate level and 
outlines M.A. and Ph.D. programs in Slavic languages and literatures. 
After providing a general view of such programs, in the U.S. today. 
Levin calls attention to a widespread major deficiency. It should 
be of particular concern to the profession, he states, that there 
is often an unfortunate deemphasis of the use of spoken and written 
Russian after the third- or fourth-year courses; he strongly 
recommends that more courses be taught in Russian at the higher 
levels of instruction and that students be required to use their ^ 
knowledge of Russian in an active fashiop.' 

The last section of this series discusses Russian language programs 
in the USSR that are currently available to American students. 
These range from the relatively brief, three-week mini-courses 
established by Intourist or Sputnik for individual American colleges, 
to. the longer, more demanding summer or semester programs kntiwn as 
the Cooperative Russian Language 'Program, under the direction of 
Leningrad University's Department of Russian for Foreigners and 
supervised by the nineteen-member consortium of American colleges 
and universities and the Council on International Educational 
Exchange. Tne continuity established over several years of cooperation 
between the consortium committee and Leningrad University has 
created a solid professional language program, one comparable to 
those offered by the well-known programs ii)^ the United States. It 
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is to be hoped that the future will bring expanded opportunities 
of this nature; in this way, the cause of mutual understanding and 
detente will be served to a significant degree. 



The studies 'presented here provide an overview of <1) the trends in 
enrollment in the context of foreign language education in the U.S. 
today, (2) the current methodology and text materials used m 
Russian language instruction, and (3) opportunities for study of 
Russian in the USSR, fn all three areas we have accomplished much. 
Our successes have been notable, yet we may have reached a plateau. 
Our enrollments are not significantly dovm when viewed in the 
context of percentage enrollment drops in other foreign languages, 
but we cannot claim to have established Russian as an indispensable 
subject as far as students •and school administrators are concerned. 
We must do more to convince our potential clientele of the need 
for Russian study and of the rewards of working in the field. 
To accomplish this, we will have to begin by improving our text- 
books and by developing better teacher-training programs. The 
methods and texts in use today 'are the same ones that have 
dominated the field for the last decade; with the exception of 
computer-assisted instruction, very little that is truly new has 
been introduced, i 

While the value of participation in a USSR-based Russian program of 
several weeks in duration is undeniable, the high cost of such 
programs sometimes 'eliminates from participation those who would 
benefit the most. If we are to continue to develop and improve the 
training of our students--and hence expand our supply of experts in 
fields including and/or related to Russian studies--we will have 
to find additional sources of support. 

Given increasing commercial activities between the U.S. and the 
USSR, it would seem that industry and the legal profession should , 
have a greater interest in the Russian language field. But more ' . 
receptivity toward fields outside the humanities will be 
necessary on our part as well; we must adapt our Russian language 
programs to meet the needs of today. ' By doing so, we will not only 
strengthen our profession, but we will better serve the larger goals 
of education and our society as a whole. 

We must make our Russian language programs more interesting and 
ultimately useful to our students in their preparation far a 
variety of occupartions; otherwise, our problems are likely to 
remain with us. ♦ We must make our field more attractive to 
the business community; finally, we must convince the general 
public of the desirability of knowledge about Russia and the 
Soviet Union, whether for commercial, scientific, or humanistic 
reasons. 
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